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q N SEVERAL OCCASIONS, the 
last being the annual meeting of 
the Liturgical Arts Society in May, 
1939, Father LaFarge, chaplain of the 
Society, spoke to the members on the 
fundamental nature of our activities. 
His article, Devotion to the Liturgy, repre- 
sents the elaboration, in the form of a 
formal statement, of his previous re- 
marks. In order that the basic principles 
of the liturgical revival, as expounded in 
Lirurcicat Arts, be not misunderstood, 
it is necessary to have some clear ideas 
on this subject. Father LaFarge’s article 
furnishes these clear ideas; they consti- 
tute a sort of platform on which our 
work is based, from the devotional point 
of view. 

In 1937 a competition for a painting 
representing the saints named in the 
canon of the mass was conducted by the 
_ Liturgical Arts Society for the Reverend 
_E. P. Graham, of Canton, Ohio. Our 
readers will recall that the first prize 
painting, by Virginia Wood, was repro- 
duced in the first quarter, 1937, issue of 
-Lirurcicay Arts. In this issue, we are 
happy to publish an article on the 
_ Saints in the Canon of the Mass by Father 
Graham, together with his list of those 

saints and short commentaries. The re- 
_ production of the second prize painting, 
by Alfred Tulk, will indicate certain 
‘changes suggested by Father Graham. 
Barry Byrne’s short disquisition, Pleasing 
the Parishioners, may well furnish food for 
thought for many who have been dis- 
_turbed by over-indulgence in the matter 
of church statuary. And finally Maurice 
-Lavanoux concludes his European Ob- 
servations and adds a few comments on 
_ happenings in this country. In the next 


_ Editorials 


issue we will bow to the wishes of many 
of our readers by printing a brilliant 
article on The Principles of Rhythm Accord- 
ing to the Monks of Solesmes, by the Rev- 
erend A. Francis Klarmann. 


IT Is rather curious and a bit disturb- 
ing to note that diocesan papers fre- 
quently publicize a recent alteration or 
a new church as being “liturgical,” or 
else this adjective may be used to de- 
scribe the altar itself, or the tabernacle. 
There is something tautological about 
this, and we might urge the editors of 
these papers to read the article by the 
Reverend Michael Andrew Chapman, 
entitled A Much Abused Word in the 
May, 1939, issue of LirurcicAL ARTS. 
The truth of the matter, of course, is 
that it is quite possible to have a liturgical 
altar and yet a very mediocre work of 
art. We are prompted to offer this re- 
mark because certain of the examples 
reproduced in diocesan papers are ob- 
viously the product of designers who 
see some special virtue in a circular 
tabernacle, or some other superficial 
detail, to the apparent exclusion of good 
design. The same error is evidenced by 
some of the examples pictured in church 
art catalogues. In order that the design 
of an altar and the sanctuary appoint- 
ments be a good job, it is necessary that 
attention to the liturgical prescriptions 
be allied to intelligent and competent 
design. Purists and “letter of the law” 
experts can easily work a disservice to 
the cause of art in our churches. 


IT Is always encouraging to come 
across a group whose opinions echo and 
reinforce the ideas espoused by Lirurci- 


cAL Arts. The Capuchin Annual for 1939 
was a welcome addition to the books, 
magazines, and newspapers which 
reached us in the course of the past 
months. It is proof — if proof is needed 
— that others are also vitally interested 
in the sensible restoration of eccle- 
siastical art to at least a semblance of its 
former splendor. It cannot be doubted 
that there are many artists profoundly 
disturbed by present conditions and 
particularly by the indifference dis- 
played by so many whose duty it would 
seem to be to assist or sponsor the work 
of those who are anxious to labor for 
the beauty of the House of God. 
Various writers in the Capuchin Annual 
treat of Art and Literature in Ireland, 
Architecture and Catholicism, Church Statu- 
ary; some of their comments make the 
harshest statements printed in LirurGI- 
CAL ARTS seem tame indeed. One writer, 
for example, after pointing out that 
plain chant gives us an understanding 
of certain religious truths that no ordi- 
nary preacher’s words can, adds: ‘“T'ak- 
ing it in bulk, our church statuary is 
hail-fellow-well-met with the music we 
have flung out. It is actively wrong. It 
is too pretty for anything; it is too empty 
for anything. See it in one glance with 
Gregorian music, and it shrinks into 
nothingness. That is not pretty. It is not 
sentimental. It has power within its 
wings — force, breadth, terror even.” 
Further he adds: “Decoration of a 
church is a matter for experts... 
your repository art catalogue will not 
solve it for you.”’ And these comments 
come to us from Ireland, where the 
Capuchin Annual is printed, at the Father 
Mathew Record Office, Dublin. But of 


more immediate interest to us in this 
country is this opinion of one of the 
writers: ‘‘In Ireland the only important 
church building erected in this century 
has been the Church of Christ the King 
at Turner’s Cross, Cork. Here too we 
find an emphasis upon fundamentals. 
The Blessed Eucharist enthroned, the 
altar, the priest, the communion rail, 
with the congregation gathered about. 
Here the ceremonies can be seen, the 
preacher heard. The pseudo-Irish-ro- 
manesque, pseudo-gothic, and pseudo- 
renaissance buildings, with their disre- 
gard of fundamentals and emphasis 
upon accidentals, are trivial and un- 
worthy beside this.” There you have it 
in a nut-shell! But the moral of all this 
lies in the fact that the architect of this 
church, Barry Byrne, lives in New York. 
We congratulate the editor of the 
Capuchin Annual — hands across the sea! 


AFTER a lapse of eight years, the 
Stained Glass Association of America 
held its thirty-first convention in Boston 
this year. The past years have indeed 
been lean ones for workers in the craft 
of stained glass, and it is a pleasure to 
express the hope that the convention of 
this year may be a harbinger of re- 
newed activity in a craft which surely 
brings joy to many. 

Because stained glass in this country 
— and to a lesser extent abroad — has 
been held enthralled in the spirit of the 
past, it is with pleasure that we read the 
views of two distinguished members of 
the architectural profession. With char- 
acteristic enthusiasm Ralph Adams 
Cram stated: “I wonder if it is not pos- 
sible for contemporary stained glass in 
this country to break way from the 
superficial aspects of mediaeval glass, 
adapting it to the sympathies and the 
appreciation of the more intelligent and 
sensitive people of today? Thus, without 
being led astray by the ultra-modern- 
-istic, but working on the solid basis of 
tradition, we may achieve something 
that will make the art more con- 
temporaneous. There are enough deep 
principles in stained glass to hold it fast 
to its original quality, even though its 
superficial aspects are modified.’’ Brave 
words indeed from Mr Cram, but we 
wonder whether this concession to our 
times is not a bit belated and only due 
to the fact that others have been ham- 
mering at the romantic mediaeval 
stronghold with which Mr Cram has 
become so closely identified! The first 
president of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
Mr Charles D. Maginnis, past president 


of the American Institute of Architects, 
was somewhat more restrained in his 
comments concerning the ‘“‘adaptation” 
of stained glass to the mood of to-day. 
In the words of the editor of the Stained 
Glass quarterly, Mr Orin Skinner, “it 
was a memorable pleasure to listen to 
Mr Maginnis weave, in his inimitable 
manner, a pattern of fantasy around 
themes of deep significance to all crafts- 
men.”’ That is precisely why it is so diffi- 
cult to catch the hidden meaning of Mr 
Maginnis’s remarks. Was it fantasy or 
was it wishful thinking when he re- 
marked: ‘‘It is astonishing, for instance, 
that stained glass in its present phase, 
which is governed by mediaeval prin- 
ciple, should indicate a capacity to 
survive this disturbance, (the clash of 
philosophy which the architect is at 
present endeavoring to survive). while 
the system of architecture which it in- 
spired is denied its pertinences I do not 
know, I am sure, what modifications it 
may presently undergo, and I do not 
see much evidence of experimentation 
which indicates a consciousness that you 
will have to knuckle down to the new 
ideas.” 

But is the problem merely one of 
adaptation, or is it not rather one of 
frankly clearing away from our minds 
the cobwebs of a dear departed past? 
The craftsmen may lead the way by 
bold and creative experimentation or 
the architects can furnish them with 
buildings in which this experimentation 
can find a congenial home. Perhaps the 
simplest way out of the dilemma would 
be for all of us to be ourselves and break 
away from the apron strings of archae- 


ology. 


IT Is hoped that many readers of 
LirurcicAL Arts are also readers of 
The New Yorker if only for the reason 
that a sense of balance and proportion 
is necessary to relish the niceties and 
values inherent in both magazines. That 
The New Yorker possesses a sense of 
balance was made evident in the August 
26 issue with the publication of a short 
account of the superb craftsmanship of 
Albert Wood and his five sons. Our 
readers will surely recall Mr Wood’s 
articles in recent issues of LirurRGICAL 
Arts, and those who attended the an- 
nual meeting last May will remember 
his instructive words concerning the 
precious properties of wood and how 
fine work is quite possible these days and 
within the reach of pocketbooks that 
have been too often open for lesser 
craftsmen to pick. The New Yorker's 


' Catholics fail to appreciate the value to 
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style is an ideal vehicle whereby the 
value of Mr Wood’s work may be 
made known to those who might shy aq 
reading the more measured prose of 
LirurcIcAL Arts! We welcome this 
collaboration from our light-hearted 
contemporary, but we cannot refrai 

from a word of protest at the title of the 
article concerning Mr Wood and his 
five sons. Why should they be labelec 

“rebels”? when they are really only pur- 
suing a course that is both logical and 
conducive to a healthy life? Might not 
the “rebels” be those who pursue the 
will-of-the-wisp of senseless commer- 
cialism on the flimsy basis that it is more 
profitable? 


It Is a commonplace among those 
connected with secular journalism tha 


their cause of ordinary newspaper pub 
licity. This widespread, and at las 
apparent, neglect by Catholics of th 
great secular news organs may repre-_ 
sent a partial fulfilment of Christ’s 
words, ‘“The Kingdom of God cometh — 
unawares: neither shall they say, ‘Be- 
hold, ’tis here,’ or ‘’tis there.’ For be 
hold, the Kingdom of God is withi 
you.” These humbling reflections ar 
called forth by the still largely unnoted — 
progress being made by the liturgica 
movement in its various aspects in the 
United States. Specifically we have in | 
mind two recent incidents. First, itcame _ 
to notice that in a chance group of © 
summer school students, religious and — 
priests for the most part, not one in the © 
group of a dozen or so had so much as _ 
heard of LirurcicaL Arts. The second — 
fact is this: although there are churches _ 
in New York City in which the dialogue 
mass has been in use over a period of | 
years, still, when this type of mass- 
worship was “discovered” by a reporter 
at the Summer School of Catholic’ 
Action at Fordham University, August _ 
21-26, he turned in a story of almost — 
column-length for next morning’s Her- 
ald- Tribune. The ‘sensation’? was copied — 
in The Bronx Home News that evening,’ 
reprinted in an Albany paper, etc. Even — 
the religious editor of Newsweek took — 
pains to check the details, though the — 
story as it appeared two weeks later was — 
condensed almost to unintelligibility. ( 
All these accounts, Newsweek excepted, | 
spoke of the dialogue mass as being, in | 
the New York area at least, something _ 
entirely novel and heretofore unknown. _ 
Editorial optimism leads us to venture — 
the hope that before too long the dia | 
logue mass will cease to be, of itself, — 


> 
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a newsworthy novelty, and that by 
that time no priests and nuns will be 
altogether unaware of our own quar- 
terly. It might not be amiss to mention 
the existence of a little five-cent pan- 
-phlet published by the Queen’s Work 
of Saint Louis, entitled Community Mass 
(Missa Recitata). 


Ir WILL be agreed by everyone that 
a motion picture of the mass can be of 
great pedagogical value. By this means 
the actions performed by the priest 
during the Holy Sacrifice can be ex- 
plained and made clear. But such a 
| motion picture should be the result of 
careful planning and the physical ap- 
_ purtenances should be of the best. Such 
a motion picture, recently produced by 
Religious Films, of San Antonio, Texas, 
‘falls far short of these norms, excepting, 
perhaps, for the explanation of the mass 
_ by a young nun. It may be a good idea 
_to show how events of the Old Testa- 
- ment prefigure the mass, but unless the 
acting is of a superlative quality, some 
of the scenes can seem a bit ludicrous. 
In this picture the Old Testament 
actors probably do their best, but the 
‘result is really amateurish —and the 
make-up man dozed. But it is in the 
portrayal of the mass itself that this 
film can be harmful if shown in schools, 
where children form life-long impres- 
sions. The altar at which the priest 
carries out the ceremony is of the kind 


_logues’’ and represents everything that 
-should be kept away from the eyes of 
the young, or even the old for that mat- 
ter. Of what use is it to give lip service 
_to the artistic heritage of the Church or 
to bewail the destruction of treasures in 
other parts of the world if we illustrate 
‘something that represents the very 
opposite of what we claim to admire? 
‘The Church has given us wise norms 
for the construction of an altar and the 
general disposition of its appurtenances. 
Deliberately to run counter to these 
norms is surely a curious quirk of human 
“nature. The press release of this film 
states that “‘it is definitely conceded to 
eclipse all previous attempts to visualize 
‘the mass by means of the motion pic- 
ture.’ Perhaps the word “eclipse” 
should serve as a warning! 


DwrING the coming months the 
question of Christmas cards will come 

up again to plague those who would like 
_ to purchase Christian cards having some 
artistic merit. Many will receive packets 
of cards sent out by religious communi- 


-made known to us by the “art cata- - 


ties for the very worthy purpose of 
raising funds, but unless a change has 
come over the industry these cards will 
be of a quality to make the angels weep. 
Why should this be so? The so-called 
realistic business man will say that this 
is what the people want. He may mod- 
estly add that, “Of course, I personally 
don’t like that sort of thing, but what 
can I do? Business is business!”” And yet 
it should be easy for some firm to invest 
a little capital and print a dozen or so 
cards that would be a credit to a proper 
Christmas spirit. It would be easy to 
find a dozen or more artists who would 
be delighted to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion; but it might be hinted 
that anyone who will be tempted to 
take up this suggestion in a serious man- 
ner should eschew the services of the 
usual “‘famous ecclesiastical artists’? and 
rather entrust the success of his enter- 
prise to the less famous but possibly 
vastly more competent obscure artist. 


‘THE LACK of any strictly native 
tradition may well be the root evil of 
ecclesiastical art in the United States. 
Or rather it may be the prostitution of 
a valid continental tradition, imported 
in this country at a time when pioneer 
conditions made any intelligent assimi- 
lation of such a tradition difficult of 
realization. At any rate there is some- 
thing ironical for us in the news that an 
exhibition of sacred art can be held in 
Vitoria, the religious capital of the 
Basque country in Spain, following the 
havoc wrought by the civil war in that 
country. The irony lies in the difficulty 
encountered in holding an exhibition of 
the same sort in this country. Whether 
the fault be a lack of initiative or in- 
ertia on the part of those who could 
afford to sponsor such an exhibition or 
whether we are still tugging too strongly 
at the artistic apron strings of conti- 
nental art, the result is the same — 
nothing! 

The fault cannot rightly be laid at 
the door of artists in this land nor can it 
be said that those artists have not yet 
produced anything of significance. Any- 
one who has taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate the potentialities which await 
fruition here can call to mind the names 
of many whose work would indeed grace 
an exhibition in any large city in the 
United States. What is sorely needed is 
the codperation and sympathy of the 
clergy, the architects, and donors, and 
a lessening of that curious worshipping 
at the shrine of a certain type of ‘‘for- 
eign” importation. 
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One of the most interesting things 
about the Vitoria exhibition was the 
remark of the director of fine arts in 
Spain, Eugenio d’Ors. In the preface to 
the appeal issued prior to the exhibition, 
Eugenio d’Ors writes: ‘The work of 
reconstruction must be initiated under 
the aegis of aesthetic dignity and liturgi- 
cal purity. We must guard, on the one 
hand, against mass production of things 
made of imitation- materials which 
result in mechanical stylizations; such 
things are harmful to the ideal of beauty 
as well as to authentic piety. On the 
other hand, we must guard against the 
professional vanity of certain artists 
who, because of a anachronistic notion 
of the social function of art, fall into an 
affectation of originality and call it 
their ‘independent personality.’ There 
is nothing like liturgical correctness to 
preserve the material objects used in 
worship from these aberrations.” Wise 
words indeed! 


‘THE LOYALTY of American uni- 
versities to Gothic architecture, or what 
they call ‘collegiate Gothic,’ is one of 
the most fantastic and unreasonable 
features of a fantastic and unreasonable 
world. It is probable that future his- 
torians will be considerably puzzled to 
decide why organisations which exist 
to train young men and women for life 
in a modern world should voluntarily 
house their students in buildings which 
were only partially suitable for the needs 
of mediaeval students. There is an aca- 
demic arrogance in this Gothic en- 
thusiasm which defies comment in a 
paper written for contemporary archi- 
tects, nevertheless we can allow our- 
selves to be amazed even if there is no 
place for admiration. Mr Trumbauer, 
the architect, acknowledges his debt to 
Oxford and Cambridge (Gothic only), 
to Haddon Hall, to Bell Harry Tower, 
Canterbury, to the Palace of the Popes 
at Avignon, and Saint Buryan, Corn- 
wall; and Mr Bonawit, who did the 
stained glass, to Chartres and Bourges 
and Nieder-Haslach, Liibeck and Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire. All this is enthusi- 
astically and indeed imaginatively trans- 
lated into North Carolina — a lasting 
memorial to lack of confidence in con- 
temporary architecture.” It is interest- 
ing, to say the least, to find the above 
comment made by the reviewer of The 
Architecture of Duke University (William 
Blackburn. Durham, North Carolina. 
Duke University Press. $4.50) in the 
current sedately progressive Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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Devotion to the Liturgy 


The Reverend Joun LAFarcE, S.J. 


O ONE can take an active part over 
a period of years in the work for 
the restoration of liturgical art without 
at some time asking himself the question: 
How does my interest in this cause fit it- 
self into my personal religious life? How 
should it fit itself into the personal 
religious life of the millions of my fellow- 
Catholics whose lives are personally 
much holier and more active than mine, 
filled with intense devotion, yet who 
seem unable to find a place therein for 
the liturgy? 

Active, fervent lives of Catholics are 
motivated by active, fervent devotion to 
Our Divine Lord, to His Blessed Mother, 
and to the Saints. Such a devotion is 
precisely formulated. Its object is clearly 
stated; as, for instance, the devotion to 
the Five Wounds of the Saviour, to His 
Sacred Heart or the Seven Dolors of 
Mary. Equally clear does Catholic prac- 
tice and tradition declare the manner in 
which this devotion shall be practiced; 
such as the daily morning offering, the 
world union of prayer for the intentions 
of the Apostolic See, which character- 
izes the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
the Saviour; the Rosary in the honor of 
Our Lady, etc. 

The compelling beauty of these devo- 
tions, with all their variety, is found in 
the fact that they all are centered in the 
divine and human person of Jesus Christ; 
some immediately, some through the 
radiance of another person, such as the 
’ person of Mary, whose glory is wholly 
His; who, when declared blessed by all 
generations, thereby magnifies the Lord. 

Devotion to the liturgy, however — 
putting the matter crudely —is re- 
proached with being devotion merely to 
a cause or a principle, rather than devo- 
tion to Christ Himself. 

Let me not be misunderstood. If it is a 
good principle, there is no reason why 
we should not be devoted to it. There is 
always need in the world for persons 
who will follow up worthy causes and 
set many wrong things to rights. If 
liturgical laws and regulations are not 
observed, it is eminently proper that 
some persons should be distressed over 


their nonobservance and seek for a 
remedy for the disorder. There are also 
many intelligent persons who under- 
stand that order and beauty and general 
spirit of reverence and devotion will pre- 
vail when these laws are observed and 
traditions carried out. They see, for in- 
stance, how much more logical is the 
Church’s plan for the alternation of cele- 
brant, choir, and people in the sung mass 
than is the arrangement now prevail- 
ing. Architects and pastors of churches 
see the great practical need for coming 
to an understanding with one another 
and with the authorities of the Church 
as to the proper procedure to be fol- 
lowed in planning church edifices and 
fabrics according to the rubrical pre- 
scriptions and in harmony with ec- 
clesiastical tradition. 

The question I have placed, there- 
fore, implies no criticism of wise and in- 
telligent people who concern themselves 
about such matters. Without such inter- 
est in principle and law our Liturgical 
Arts Society would not have come into 
being; it would hardly have been 
launched purely and solely from a spirit 
of religious devotion. Nor does it suffice 
to say that such care should have been 
left wholly to the bishops of the Church, 
whose ordinary office is to see that the 
prescriptions of the Church are carried 
out and to favor and promote all things 
that further the beauty of the Church’s 
worship. For laymen to set themselves 
up as counselors of the Bishops is pre- 
sumption; but to work under their 
guidance to stimulate interest in the 
things which the Bishops themselves are 
trying to do, to solve practical problems 
that lie within the scope of the laymen’s 
various professions is a thoroughly 
Catholic task. All this has been made 
abundantly clear in the history of thé 
Liturgical Arts Society. Unanswered, 
however, is still the question, under 
what aspect is this a truly religious work? 


Our practice of the liturgy is obviously 
motivated by the principle of religious 
worship; the basic law of our spiritual 
nature, which obliges us to adore God 
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and honor Him by prayer and aan 
This truth has been so amply explaingal 
by all the exponents of the liturgical idea | 
that it needs no further comment. The | 
liturgy is simply the official worship of | 
the Church, Ecclesia orans, Christ, the . 
Divine Liturgist of the New Law offer- 
ing Himself to His Father and praying 
for the salvation of all mankind. 

The question here at issue, however 
is of another kind. It concerns those who > 
are not called to the special vocation of | 
the monastic life with its primary func- 
tion of the daily fulfilment of the litur: 

It is a question that is naturally asked by 
the layman. Why have we a special con- 
cern or interest in this official worship of the 
Church — its fulfilment, its circum- 
stances, its amplification and pas 
+ ag compared, for instance, with ow 
interest in purely private types of prayer 
and worship or various other types oj 
good works, of charity, zeal, and peng 
ance? Why ¢hzs interest, this “devotion 
to” the liturgy? 

To use a humble comparison: 
practice of eating is motivated by the 
desire to satisfy in one form or another 
the natural instinct of hunger; but inter. 
est in some particular type of food ma‘ 
often be determined not merely b 
arbitrary taste or inclination but b' 


favor a certain kind of market product. 
If our special interest in the liturgy is | 
not to be confined solely to a matter of | 
principle, to the “‘intelligent interest’ | 
above described, it will naturally find its 
motivation in the great dynamic, devo. - 
tional life of the Church. If the work is to - } 
reach the place that it deserves in tha} 
main current of Catholic life, it mu st 
find its relationship to the principal 
Source of that current, which is the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ speaking appealingly 
to the hearts of men. Otherwise it wil | 
run the danger of being confined to what _ 
some persons — mistakenly — think it | 
to be: merely a movement of some stu- } 
dents and professional men and some 
more cultivated souls devoted to an im- 
portant principle and a worthy cause. | | 


gy 


DEVOTION to the liturgy is devotion 
to the Person of Jesus Christ. All devo- | 
tions of the Church spring from atten- i 
tion to particular aspects of that Perso 
and this is no exception. In the litureg 

we consider His Person as seen in the 
Church to-day, in this world, all over | 
the world — the United States, Rome, — 
Ireland, China, Alaska, missions, — 
somewhere in Soviet Russia or Siberia; 
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through all time — yesterday, to-day, 
O-morrow, until the folding up of the 
great book of history; living, acting 
I ough all His faithful, in that great 
wnion of souls which are the branches of 
Christ the Vine; made one with Him 
and forever building up His full stature 
n the world until the time come when 
he mystical veil shall be rent and the 
glory of His Kingdom shall be revealed. 
In the words of Bossuet: “The Church is 
Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ spread 
through the world and communicated 
0 it.” (L’Eglise, cest Jésus-Christ, mais 
5 vésus-Chnist répandu et communiqué.) 
_ From the standpoint of our own psy- 
chology, our own thoughts and medita- 
tions, this devotion to the liturgy does 
jot place its primary emphasis upon 
the visible, historical life of Christ, the 
Jevents of Galilee and Jerusalem. Nor is 
4 centered on the hidden Christ, the 
Real Presence guarded behind closed 
tabernacle doors and beneath a silken 
veil i in the inner sanctuary of this visible 
Church. It is centered upon the Visible 
Church, the Church seen and heard; 
Shrist’s person seen and heard in that 
Visible Church; Christ speaking through 
that Visible Church. Such a centering 
includes all mentioned before; because 
he Christ who speaks is the Christ who 
spoke in Galilee and Jerusalem; the 
Christ who speaks from the tower of the 
fcathedral and through the psalms and 
antiphons of the chant is the Christ 
hidden in Real Presence in the raees 
nacle. 
_ Yet again here we must make our 
rn” clear. 


B | HERE is a filial devotion to the 
thurch; the devotion of a son to his lov- 
n ng Mother who instructs him and to the 
in 
14s Pope Leo xm says (encyclical Satis 
Jognitum, June 29, 1896) it is a mistake to fix 
pne’s eyes solely upon one aspect of the Church 
to 9 the exclusion of the other. “They are in a 
ave and pernicious error who fashion the 
Church to suit their imagination and think of 
t merely as something hidden and in no man- 
e visible; and they are likewise in error who 
ook at it as a human institution, provided with 
an organization, with a discipline, with ex- 
ernal rites, but with no permanent communi- 
ation of the gifts of Divine grace, without any- 
hi ng which witnesses by a daily and evident 
manifestation, to the supernatural life which it 
lerived from God. Each of these conceptions 
as entirely incompatible with the Church of 
jesus Christ as to think that the body alone or 
he soul alone is able to constitute man. The 
on itirety and the union of these two elements is 
bsolutely necessary to the true Church, some- 
hat as the intimate union of the soul and body 
indispensable to human nature.” 


ha 


wise father who governs him and calls 
his straying feet back into paths of duty. 

Such a filial devotion inspires me to 
obey strictly the rules and prescriptions 
which the Church makes for my wel- 
fare; to carry out her commandments. I 
observe as a consequence of this filial 
devotion her fasts and the regulations of 
her canon law. It prompts me to rever- 
ence my superiors. In short, it makes me 
a thoroughly dutiful son of the Church; 
and the devotion is centered principally 
upon the Church’s authority. 

There is a patriotic devotion to the 
Church, which centres upon her great- 


ness as an organization. As in the pre-. 


ceding instance, it centres upon the 
Church’s aspect as something different 
from myself, rather than as what I am. 
It takes a statistical turn; prepares for 
the world’s attention a picture of the 
Church’s expansion; the magnitude and 
variety of her organized life; the depart- 
ments of the Church’s government; the 
manner of her administration; the vari- 
ety of her activities — religious, social, 
charitable, etc. It inspires to zeal in de- 
fending her rights against those who 
would assail it. It can show itself in very 
simple or very elaborate form, be it the 
devotion of a simple workman or of a 
learned historian, professor or publicist. 

There is also a devotion to the Church 
which differs from the preceding in the 
fact that it does not so much regard the 
Church as something different from him 
who practices it — as the son looks upon 
his father as one older and better than 
himself who is guiding him, the citizen 
honoring the country that provides for 
him — but as something of which Iam a 
part, the Church in which I am, in 
which I find my life, and thereby find 
life. Such a devotion manifests itself 
principally in a spirit of joy, “joy in the 
Church,” as a form of joy in the Lord. 
This is a constant, vigorous, all embrac- 
ing joy in the Church as a living Body of 
which I am a part. I rejoice in Christ in 
whose Church I am incorporated by 
baptism and confirmation, in which I 
live and find God, and thereby fulfil the 
law of my own being. 

It is a great joy, a living joy, the joy of 
the mountains which melted like wax in 
the face of the Lord, of Sion who 
“heard, and was glad”; the Joy of 
Christ in the Holy Ghost, the joy the 
Apostles bore away from the court- 
rooms that condemned them, the joy of 
Peter when he was crucified head down- 
wards out of love for the Lord. 

Such a joy is by no means to be con- 
trasted with the filial reverence, the 


patriotic zeal which inspire the two at- 
titudes that I have just mentioned. ! 

Such a contrast, if it meant exclusion, 
would destroy its existence. Rather it is a 
joy which includes and perfects the senti- 
ments already mentioned, gives them a 
more solid foundation in doctrine, be- 
cause it looks more clearly into the very 
nature of the Church and into my rela- 
tionship therewith. 


A LITURGICAL joy centres upon 
that aspect of the Church where Christ, 
her Invisible Head, acts as High Priest 
upon the world around Him: her life of 
worship and supernatural, sacramental 
mediation between God and man. 

Our love of the liturgy, therefore, 
shows itself in a holy joy in the Sacred 
Heart of Christ as we see Him express 
the thoughts and wishes of that Sacred 
Heart while worshiping the Father in 
the sacrifice of praise, offering His own 
sacramental Person in the everlasting 
Oblation of the Mass, healing and 
nourishing His redeemed through His 
seven sacraments, and dispensing His 
blessings through His innumerable sac- 
ramental ceremonies and objects. It 
means joy in Christ the Eternal Truth as 
he speaks to us through the Church’s 
preaching and official teaching, and 
through the liturgical offices. Since my 
joy is in Christ through the Church, this 
joy extends to the Church’s organized 
life, her missions, her universality, her 
immense human scope, her existence as 
the witness of God’s Revelation through 
the ages. Precisely as liturgical, however, 
this joy is centered upon the worship- 
life of the Church. 

Putting this practically means that 
the movement for the restoration of the 
liturgy of the Church and for the fur- 
therance of the arts which house and 
demonstrate the liturgy will progress as 
we are characterized with this spirit of 
holy joy in all that the Church is and 
does and means, always as being our- 
selves part of the Church. This joy, in 
accordance with the preceding, is cen- 
tered in the Church’s life of worship, a 
particular relish for her official prayer 
life, showing itself in attention, rever- 
ence, study, and similar manifestations 
of appreciation and love. 

Devotion, then, to the liturgy is part 
of the devotion to the Church as what we 
are, then what we admire. This devo- 
tion is devotion to Christ’s own Person; 
it centres upon that aspect of His Person 
whereby He is one with His faithful 
through all time in His Church, and 
dwells, in considering that aspect, upon 
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the life-worship of the Church. It is 
characterized by holy joy. 

Such a joy does not compete with the 
particular intensities and ‘“‘centerings” 
of the various historic devotions of the 
Church, the choice of which depends 
upon our religious training, our circum- 
stances, and often upon the mysterious 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. Rather the 
joy we feel in Christ as seen in the 
Church, and our being with and in Christ 
in the Church, will perfect our fidelity 
in the religious paths to which God has 
called us; make us more perfect follow- 
ers of His earthly life and apostolate, 
more convinced disciples of His sacred 
Passion, more profound and specific in 
our loyalty to the thousandfold myster- 
ies of Our Lady. It is my personal belief 
that this joy is intimately associated 
with devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

As for the choice of means and prac- 
tice, the answer is obvious: if we rejoice 
in the worship-life of the Church, our 
way of showing that joy is by our actual 
participation in that worship-life. If a 
priest rejoices in his priesthood, he will 
show it by exercising the functions of 
this priesthood, by celebrating mass, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, preaching 
and teaching the Faith. Since by very 
reason of my incorporation in Christ’s 
Body I am called to take part inwardly 
and outwardly in this life of worship, I 
shall avail myself of the marvelous op- 
portunities which the Church’s liturgical 
life offers me for this very thing. I shall 
seek to take part in the chant of the 
Church’s Office and Mass and to pro- 


mote this practice among others; to prac- 
tice the observances of the Church’s 
calendar, etc. I shall make my life of 
worship outwardly an expression of that 
inward reality which I enjoy through my 
life in Christ. As artist or craftsman I shall 
take my part in giving material expression to 
the living Body, and thus my joy will be 
communicated to thousands, and be 
heard in the world long after my earthly 
bones have crumbled to dust. 

Our Catholic eyes have seen what 
generations of Christless mankind, cross- 
ing life’s stages since the days of the 
glaciers, had not seen; what, in Christ’s 
own words many prophets and just men 
of the Old Law longed to see. In His 
Church we see Him living and praying; 
and are one with Him whom we see. Is 
not a work glorious which puts that 
vision into being? 

At the conclusion of the Pax Romana 
International Congress of Catholic Uni- 
versity students at Fordham University 
in September of this year, the Abbé 
Grémaud, secretary of the Federation, 
told of the tomb of the great Cardinal 
Mermillod, former bishop of Geneva 
and pioneer in the Catholic movement 
of social reform in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Upon that tomb, said the Abbé 
Grémaud, are inscribed but two words: 
Dilexit Ecclesiam, ‘‘He loved the Church.’’ 

Dilexit Ecclestam, “He loved the 
Church.” I know of no better epitaph 
for the tomb of anyone of us who during 
his life has worked to restore to the 
Catholic Church in America the glory 
of the liturgy. 


Pleasing the Parishioners 


BARRY ByRNE 


CHANCE call on a priest in a 

Middle Western town resulted in 
an urgent request from him that I visit 
the church of a neighboring parish. “It 
has thirty-six statues in it,” I was told, 
“and I want you to see it.”” My curi- 
osity was not great. Since I am an archi- 
tect, visiting buildings is something in 
the nature of a busman’s holiday. Nor 
did the prospect of seeing a church con- 
taining such an extraordinary assem- 
blage of statues promise much in the 
way of pleasure. My host was a genial 
person, however, and if the church 
proved as dull as I feared, at least the 


company I was in would be entertain- 
ing. So I agreed and the visit was made. 

Driving over my friend told me more 
about what I was to see, and I was 
struck by the startling contrast between 
the ideas of quantity and quality and 
the appalling degree to which Catholic 
church decoration is affected by the 
destructive idea of quantity. The church 
contained the thirty-six statues, but my 
friend had failed to count in a number 
of plaques and had completely over- 
looked some oil paintings, masquerading 
as murals, so he had really understated 
the case. It was, in truth, an awesome 
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display and I have no doubt, in the 
view of persons of a certain type, it: 
would be considered as creating that: 
vague thing, a devotional atmosphere. | 
Being of Irish descent I had no diffi- 
culty in identifying Saint Patrick, but; 
as no names appeared on the bases of ’ 
the statues, the rest represented an as: 
semblage of the saintly unknown. Nor 
was my friend in a much better posi- 
tion, for I noticed, after calling atten- 
tion to a few identifiable saints, ng 
passed up the rest to ask, “Have mg 
ever seen anything like it?” 

I had to admit that I had not, alll 
though I had no difficulty in a 
sanctuaries with statues spotted all ov 
them that lingered in my memory as 
resembling stages meant only for re | 
display. Never until now, however, ha 
I seen a church that was the peer of | 
any church goods showroom I could 
recall. There was not a vacant spot, 
seemingly, in the church. Piers, span- 
drels, altars, sanctuary, were all as 
crowded with the statues as the physical 
conditions permitted. As if that were 
not already enough, numerous pedestal. 
were set about the church, each crowne 
with a statue. The impression was that, 
sooner or later, the very pews would | 
give way,before this increasing army of | 
saintly images, marshaled from some 
regional Barclay Street. t 

“The pastor is a very holy man. He | 
likes statues,” my friend whispered as_ 
we tiptoed down the church aisle. | 
““He must” was my only, and certainly - 
not inspired, reply, for I was again 
occupied with the consideration of the 
contrasting ideas of quantity and qual 
ity. These two concepts of decorative a 
art, diametrically opposed as they are, 
seemed to me then, and still do, | 
leading in opposite directions. In the 
one case, that of quantity, even when 
not over-worked as in this be-statued a 
church, the desideratum is mediocrity. \ 
Not that this is the professed end, but it b 
is the instinctive and desired end, no 
matter what professions are made of 
merely catering to the supposed low 
taste of the parishioners. \ 

While we are all familiar with the i 
sophism which my friend rather hesi- 
“The ages. | | 
seem to like it this way,” I think ver 
few are deceived as to whose liking is 
being satisfied. The indulgence in the. : 
desire for quantity is a personal one, 
and if the people like the resultant i 
mediocrity it is only because people ar | 
apt to like anything that is familiar t col 
them. This is amply demonstrated | by 
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example; and these same people, mis- 
takenly viewed as artistic illiterates by 
those who profess to cater to their prefer- 
ence, would esteem another, better and 
Peusual type of thing, if they became 
familiar with it. 


AL OF THIS was accentuated in 
my mind by the example of a church in 
a neighboring town. In this case the 
pastor of the church had a great desire 
for quality. My friend spoke of him and 
of his church as we drove back to the 
rectory because of its startling contrast 
to the church we had just seen. If one 
-church had a surfeit of statues, so many 
in fact, that one “‘couldn’t see the forest 
for the trees,” the other suffered from 
no such over-indulgence. It had, in 
fact, at the moment, only one statue. 

This was not because of a conscious 
limitation or a sort of saintly exclusive- 
ness, but as the pastor desired quality 
and as artistic quality in church statuary 
‘cannot be purchased over the counter 
and taken home, he perforce had to 
wait for its arrival. 

Yet one had no sense of scarcity even 
with only this one statue because it was 
a statue well worth possessing. It was 
what is too loosely termed ‘‘modern”’ in 
type, which means that it was a fresh, 
-unhackneyed rendering of its subject, 
in this case that of the Blessed Virgin 
and Child. Of heroic size and carved in 
walnut, which was left in its natural, 
/medium-toned coloration, it dominated 
the scene by virtue of the intrinsic quali- 
‘ties with which its sculptor had en- 
-dowed it. It was not just another 
statue; it was a very special statue. 

_ “Do the people like it?” My friend 
fasked this question as the car came to a 
stop and we walked toward the rectory. 


EN PRAYING to the saints, 
many of us like to visualize them. 
‘The most familiar image or picture is 
‘summoned to mind and the holy per- 
‘sonages thus seem more real, more in 
contact with daily life and with oneself. 

_ In the canon of the mass there are two 
lists of saints, all martyrs or reputed to 
be such, one before and the other after 

a elevation. Martyrdom was a sine qua 


“I am never sure just what is meant 
by liking. People say they like such 
diverse and opposing things. In this 
case I do know they are interested 
enough to keep going to look at it. That 
seems more important to me than pro- 
fessions of liking and disliking which 
usually represent transient reactions. It 
has an attraction for them and it seems 
to me that such an attraction more often 
culminates in love than in the somewhat 
negative emotion of passive liking. Lik- 
ing so often means an enduring tolera- 
tion and not much else.” 

“But isn’t its unusualness something 
of a shock?” he asked. 

“Perhaps it is, but I think only as 
much so as the evidences of life would 
be to anyone who had viewed death 
exclusively. The statue is neither forced 
nor stylized. It seems to me to be a very 
natural rendering of the subject as the 
sculptor conceived it. He is a talented 
person and his conception is corre- 
spondingly individual and it has a live, 
arresting quality. If that shocks, don’t 
you think it may also awaken? That 
would seem to be a good end to serve.” 

‘‘Well I suppose Father M. likes it 
anyway. He likes unusual things,” he 
said as he rummaged in a cabinet for 
something with which to refresh us, 
while I tried to puzzle out the time- 
table and decide which train I had 
better take home. 

“I don’t know that he thinks much 
about liking. He wants quality and he 
must experience satisfaction in having 
it. I suppose that is a sort of liking, but 
somehow it seems to me to be something 
more fundamental.” 

‘Perhaps it is,” he said, and the talk 
turned to the advantages of various 
trains back to the city. 


The Saints in the Canon of the Mass 


The Reverend E. P. GRAHAM 


non in early days for inclusion in these 
lists, and indeed only martyrs were then 
honored as saints. As our canon is the 
one that prevailed at Rome, the saints 
in it had to be well-known and honored 
in the eternal city at some time between 
the middle of the third century, when 
the lists were started, and the end of the 
sixth, when they were practically closed. 

The canon of the mass has, we all 


know, as its basis the recital of the insti- 
tution and repetition of the Blessed 
Eucharist as narrated in the New 
Testament and it has not varied in any 
marked degree from apostolic times. 
Around this nucleus of the Last Supper 
gradually and naturally developed a 
series of prayers, psalms and scriptural. 
readings modeled largely after the 
services of the Temple and the syna- 
gogues. Such commemorations, or 
prayers of intercession for the living and 
the dead, were added, and it was through | 
the introduction of these that the list 
of the saints came to find a place in the 
mass. Thus after the Memento, or peti- 
tion for some living persons and for 
those assisting at the mass, the prayer 
goes on, “in communion with and 
honoring the memory of .. .”; then 
comes the first list. After the elevation 
comes a second Memento, or petition for 
the dead, and after it, the celebrant 
prays that we may “‘have some part and 
fellowship with . . .”’ Here appears the 
second list of saints. 

The canon crystallized substantially 
into its present form under Gregory the 
Great. In various countries other saints 
were introduced into the canon, though 
in Charlemagne’s time there was a 
prohibition against this custom. The 
Council of Trent ordered the canon of 
old to be preserved unchanged. The 
canon is the most ancient and venerable 
of liturgical prayers. 

The priest, when he enumerates the 
saints, may seem to see each one ap- 
proaching and taking position beside 
the others until all are assembled. At 
the Communicantes, he may feel rather 
overpowered by the thought that he has 
invoked these triumphant warriors to 
be with him, with one so unworthy of 
their company, or again, though still 
feeling unworthy, he may summon them 
with a certain air of assurance on ac- 
count of what is about to take place, 
an event which they cannot ignore or at 
which they cannot fail to rejoice. They 
come promptly, as if waiting, to their 
respective places, and many are easily 
recognized, like Peter and Paul. Some, 
though, gracious in their bearing, seem 
less familiar, and these are naturally 
the saints whose pictures, or stories, or 
both, are less well known. 

One group arrives on the scene to 
await the Coming. The other appears 
after His arrival. It is easy to imagine 
these saints, though it may be a little 
naive to do so, as at first astonished and 
hesitating at the call for their attend- 
ance; but now, they know it well and re- 
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joice because it means, if such a thing 
were possible, an additional stimulus to 
their love and a closer contact with 
their Savior. Now we may easily assume 
them to be impatient to be called; and 
the priest himself, no matter how 
humble, invokes them, especially the 
second group, with great respect in- 
deed, but with a certain assurance in 
his tone as though speaking in the 
presence of the Messiah Who has come 
Himself, and — He also had been called 
—is now held captive by love in two 
priestly hands. Oh, what an over- 
whelming, sublime, and thrilling, and 
tremendous thing is the Mass! 


ONCE when thinking of the partial 
obscurity that veils some of the saints 
and wishing also to make the mass more 
interesting and better known to the 
children, the thought came to get a copy 
of some picture of them all together, 
with their names and emblems for iden- 
tification. The only difficulty anticipated 
was the sélection of one among many; 
but, lo and behold! When enquiries 
were made, it was found that no pub- 
lisher nor expert nor gallery nor museum 
had ever heard of such a painting. It 
seemed fantastic, incredible. Surely some 
old illustrated missal or monastic docu- 
ment would turn up showing these 
well-known groups of saints as given in 
Gregorian or Ambrosian or Franco-Irish 
texts of the mass, and so long and for 
ages to come so strangely associated with 
the Sacrifice of the Lamb. But no. 
Despite extensive enquiries, at home and 
abroad, not one was to be found. 

The next step was to have one 
painted. To many of the faithful, young 
and old, it would certainly be welcome. 
It was then decided to hold a contest for 
such a painting. The contest was held 
several years ago under the sponsorship 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. Three 
paintings were chosen for the final judg- 
ment and the winning painting, by 
Virginia Wood, was published as a 
frontispiece in the first issue of Lrrur- 
GicAL Arts for 1937. No selection has 
yet been made of a painting to be 
reproduced for distribution, but before 
long this will be done. 

A rather curious thing about these 
saints is this: how easily forgotten they 
are, and when remembered, how many 
of them still remain obscure or almost 
unknown. How many saints in the 
canon? Saints in the canon! Oh, yes, I 
remember. Of course, there are quite a 
few in the canon. I do not know how 
many nor, I must confess, do I know 


their names. I have read them often 
enough to remember them; but even if 
I did, a few of them to me are scarcely 
more than mere names. Are there any 
saints mentioned in the mass except 
in these lists? Well, of course, there is 
the Confiteor. Anywhere else? I cannot 
recall just now. What about the Libera 
nos, ‘Deliver us’? That is true. How 
many remember offhand that Saint 
Andrew is mentioned twice in the mass? 
Since the names of these saints are 
recited daily in many, many masses, 
it is rather shocking that more interest 
is not shown in their lives by the faithful. 

Are there any Old Testament saints 
enumerated in the canon or in the or- 
dinary of the mass? You are getting 
cautious by this time and pause to 
reflect. The first group of saints is in the 
Communicantes and the second group in 
Nobis quoque, but a third little group, 
very striking and picturesque, puts in 
its appearance between the two, and 
this is the three Old Testament saints, 
Abel, Abraham, Melchisedech. And 
yet, understandably enough, when first 
the thought of a painting representing 
all the saints of the canon came, it did 
not enter into mind to introduce these 
three. What a mistake that would have 
been and what a cause for regret, and 
how welcome was the tardy thought 
concerning these saints who are set like 
a cluster of jewels close to the heart of 
the canon! 

It was only after the competition that 
the omission of the saints who had lived 
before Christ was noticed, and the ques- 
tion arose how to insert them in the 
finished picture. One of these was 
particularly interesting and artists very 
likely will be eager to see how it was 
done. So two pictures are reproduced 
in this issue of LrruRGICAL ARTs, one as 
first finished by Alfred Tulk, and the 
other the same picture with the missing 
figures. Mr. Tulk, it may be said, pro- 
tested at first that it was simply im- 
possible to insert them. But he tried and 
it was not. Indeed, the picture was im- 
proved. 

Is there any other Old Testament 
saint in the ordinary of the mass? In 
the Munda cor meum—‘‘cleanse my 
heart” — the prophet of the burning 
coal is cited. If you wish to test yourself 
further, ask yourself how often Saint 
Michael is mentioned in the mass, and 
Saint John the Baptist. It is interesting 
to note that, aside from the Blessed 
Virgin and Saint John the Baptist, there 
are thirty-eight Old Testament saints 
in the Roman Martyrology. One of 
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them, Abraham, is in the canon; the 
prophet Isaias is in the ordinary, and 


¥ 


the seven Machabees have a mass of © 


their own on August I. 


THERE is a certain order observed in 
the naming of these saints. After the ever 
glorious Virgin Mary come twelve 
apostles — adding Saint Paul made up 
the number twelve. (It is in the second 
list we find the apostle Saint Matthias.) 
Then come twelve martyrs. Among 
these latter are five popes, one bishop, 
one deacon, and one cleric, then four 
laymen. In the Nobis quoque, after Saint 
John the Baptist, there are seven men 
and seven women. Of the first seven 
most need no identification, but it may 
help to state that Saint Marcellinus was 
a priest and Saint Peter an exorcist. Of 
the seven women saints, two were 
married, four were virgins, and one a 
widow. Why some well known saints, 
like Saint Mark, reputed a martyr, were 
omitted while others were admitted is 


a question readily raised but not easily — 


answered. 

There are many interesting points 
about the saints and their position in the 
mass, but it is not intended to treat them 
exhaustively here, but simply to give a 
few notes, mainly to identify the less 


well-known ones and to round out this _ 


article about the picture and its object. 


Readers to whom the subject is new will _ 


doubtless peruse it with interest and 
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probably be seized with adesireformore _ 


knowledge. Treatises on the mass give _ 


pretty full accounts of these saints, and 
there are also pamphlets which will 
please and satisfy many. The Catholic 
Truth Society of London, England, pub- 
lishes two, one by Mother Philippa and 
the other by Father Martindale, S.J. 


See also The Saints of the Canon of the Mass — | 


by the Reverend V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. It is 


hoped this sketch will arouse a desire to 


study the subject more attentively and 


to increase interest in the better knowl- — | 


edge of the mass in all its parts. 
Is it possible that one can summon up 


so quickly the saints to one’s mental 


vision? Well, mention the Transfigura- 
tion and almost in a twinkling those 
familiar with the most famous painting 
of the subject will see the six figures 


involved. Even if the vision be wanting, 


reading about the individual saints 


gives their names a reality that is quite — 


definite and pleasing. 
There are several arrangements in 


which these saints might have been 
painted. They could be grouped as in 
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THE SAINTS OF THE CANON OF 
THE MASS: OIL PAINTING ON 
CANVAS BY ALFRED TULK. 
THE SMALLER REPRODUCTION 
ABOVE SHOWS THE PAINTING 
AS ORIGINALLY EXECUTED TO 
INCLUDE ONLY THE FORTY 
CHRISTIAN SAINTS; THE LARGE 
REPRODUCTION SHOWS THE 
FINAL WORK, INCLUDING THE 
THREE OLD TESTAMENT SAINTS 
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SIDE ALTAR IN SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH, UTRECHT, HOLLAND. G. C. 
STUYT, ARCHITECT; ADAM WINTER, SCULPTOR; J. ELOY AND LEO 
BROM, METALSMITHS. A DESIGN OF CAPTIVATING SIMPLICITY 


MAIN ALTAR, SANCTUARY, CHOIR OF CHAPEL, 

THE “BERG EN BOSCH” SANATORIUM, BILT- 

HOVEN, HOLLAND. B. J. KOLDEWEY AND CG. M. 
VAN MOORSEL, ARCHITECTS 
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CHASUBLE 


HIGH MASS VESTMENTS 


A PAGE OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN VESTMENTS 
WHICH ADMIRABLY SHOW THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN. THE ““REQUIEM” CHASUBLE IS 
BY MADELEINE BARILLET, PARIS, WHO ALSO DESIGNED 
AND EXECUTED THE HIGH MASS SET. THE MITRE IS 
BY GROSSE OF BRUGES. THE COPE IS BY KILBRIDE 
AND BROCKLEHURST OF DITCHLING COMMON, SUSSEX 
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the picture reproduced in this issue of 
LirureicaL Arts, or they could be dis- 
}) posed in two or more groups, or they 
3 could be placed in tiers or rows like 
‘people in boxes in the theatre. In some 
} sanctuaries saints are so depicted, and in 
one church at Oxford statues or busts of 
§ saints are so arranged. Maybe some 
§ reader will be good enough to make a 
suggestion, and it may be adopted even 
} though it make necessary an entirely 
} new picture. A new picture would be 
# especially welcome if it were well adapted 
§ for manifold reproduction in reduced 
4} S1Zes. 

It is hoped that the brief summary 

of these glorious saints, added to this 
article, will help to make them more real 
y when you read their names in your 
| missal, and their presence a little more 
vivid. 
. The Saints of the canon of the mass, 
= by the way, would make a very beautiful 
} and suitable group for reproduction on 
§ the walls of the sanctuary and would 
bring home to the observer, in a strik- 
ing manner, their personalities and the 
part they play in the mass. 

If these turn out to be the first pictures 
of the saints of the canon of the mass, 

all in one group, will it not be a just 
cause for a little pride and rejoicing 
_ that it was in our country that they were 
first thus portrayed, and may this not 
win some honorable mention in the 
history of religious art? 
One thought arose while working on 
the lists of saints in the mass, and that 
_ was; how terribly in earnest were these 
men and women in their religion. No 
half-way measures, no tepidity or mod- 
ern sentimentality were theirs, who 
group themselves around the solemn 
sacrifice, but they served and suffered 
with dignity and fidelity till death 
claimed them in many a strange and 
dreadful form. The new law is a law of 
love, but “‘love is as strong as death,” 
sings the Canticle of Canticles. 


THE VIRGIN MARY 


“Glorious ever Virgin Mary, Mother of God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. Our dear Lady, our 
- Mediatrix, our Intercessor. Our Sweetness, our 
Life and our Hope.” 


SAINT PETER, APOSTLE — june 29. 


Saint Peter, the impetuous, so well loved and 

‘near to all of us and recalling memories of the 

- Mamartine and the tiny church of Quo Vadis 

and hanging head downward, not in shame 

this time but in deep humility and triumph, 

while holding the keys, conscious of his trust 
and power. 


“SAINT PAUL, APOSTLE — June 29. 
‘s Saint Paul, the fiery, incisive and tireless, al- 
_ ways associated, though born out of time, with 
a 


the chief of the chosen twelve, his fingers grasp- 
ing his swiftly moving pen and hand on sword 
like a warrior. Both lie buried in Rome at 
Saint Peter’s and Saint Paul’s Outside the 
Walls — their bones partly mingled. 


SAINT ANDREW, APOSTLE — November 30. 


Saint Andrew, first, alphabetically and 
chronologically, stepping out of the crowd to 
start the line and always acting as an introducer 
to Christ, as the Venerable Bede puts it, and 
hailing joyously afar off the cross that was to 
take him to his Maker. Tradition locates his 
place of labor in the north and his martyrdom 
in Greece. His remains lie in Amalfii. Scotland 
still loves him and his cross, X, is not a sign for 
the unknown, but recalls the way of his martyr- 
dom. He is named twice in the mass. (It occurs 
also in the Libera nos after the Pater noster.) 


SAINT JAMES THE GREATER, APOSTLE 
— July 25. 

Saint James the Greater, so called on account 
of his stature as compared with his namesake, 
was a brother of John, and they were the sons of 
Zebedee, whom Our Lord humorously styled 
“Sons of Thunder,” on account of their asking 
for a thunderbolt. Saint James is not often 
mentioned in the Gospels, even Saint John 
avoiding his name as well as his own. In con- 
trast to the petition for the right and left hand 
positions, he, beheaded by Herod Agrippa in 
44, was the first of the Apostles to shed his blood 
as a witness to Jesus Christ. Tradition makes 
him a preacher in Spain and places his body, 
after a time in Jerusalem, at Compostella, 
a name of many derivations. A pilgrim’s cloak 
and pilgrim’s staff and scallop shell are well 
worn by him, if tradition is truthful in making 
him visit in a few years many countries. Saint 
Andrew’s in Scotland has a relic of him. 


SAINT JOHN, APOSTLE AND EVANGEL- 
IST — December 27. 


Saint John, Apostle, Evangelist, beloved 
disciple, the protector of the Virgin Mother — 
what a list of titles for one man! Lover indeed 
of his Lord, and defender of His divinity in the 
fourth Gospel with its sublime opening: “In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
God.” He wrote of the beginning in his gospel 
and of the end in the Apocalypse. Saint John 
Lateran recalls the caldron of oil which Domi- 
tian prescribed, but Domitian died and John 
lived to a century of years. An Evangelist soar- 
ing high, an eagle is his emblem. 


SAINT THOMAS, APOSTLE — December 21. 


Saint Thomas, the Apostle, who was called 
Didymus, or the twin, might well come to mind 
when the words of Our Lord: “‘to the uttermost 
parts of the earth” strike our ear, for tradition 
says Africa and Asia and India were visited by 
him. In India he was slain by idolatrous lances, 
and relics rest there. Everyone has a secret lik- 
ing for this doubting disciple who exclaimed, 
when Christ took him at his word, ‘““My Lord 
and My God,” and won a clear statement of a 
blessing for us who believe without seeing or 
touching. A lance is his emblem. 


SAINT JAMES THE LESS, APOSTLE — 
May tr. 


Saint James the Less, Apostle, so called to 
distinguish from Saint James the Tall, was a 
cousin to our Blessed Lord. He was Bishop of 
Jerusalem and led an exceedingly ascetic life. 
When Saint Paul by his appeal to Caesar es- 
caped the Jews, they avenged themselves by 
killing Saint James, who was thrown down from 
the battlements of the Temple, then stoned and 
finally silenced by a fuller’s club, while he 
prayed as Saint Stephen prayed. This club is 
his mark of distinction in paintings. He is the 
author of a vigorous Epistle treating of faith 
and containing an account of extreme unction. 


Or 


SAINT PHILIP, APOSTLE — May r. 


To many he is associated with the loaves and 
fishes on account of his proverbial question. 
His entreaty to the Lord, ‘“‘Show us the Father,” 
stands out vividly because of our Lord’s decla- 
ration, ‘“‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” He ended his life by being crucified 
and stoned on the cross. His body rests in the 
Church of the Twelve Apostles in Rome. 


SAINT BARTHOLOMEW, APOSTLE — 
August 24. 


This apostle, in whom there was no guile, 
preached in India and later in Armenia, where 
he was martyred by crucifixion or flaying alive, 
or both, as was sometimes done. His relics, 
after many removals, attract numbers of people 
to the Island in the Tiber at Rome, where they 
repose under the altar of the Church bearing 
his name. His emblem is a large knife. 


SAINT MATTHEW, APOSTLE AND 
EVANGELIST — September 21. 


Levi the publican vanishes and Matthew 
appears. Who can forget the sudden, ‘‘Follow 
Me,” and the prompt acceptance of that call? 
Preaching in Judea, Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in Aramaic for his people, and this, later trans- 
lated into Greek, is our first Gospel. He went to 
Ethiopia and preached there with great success 
and was crowned with martyrdom. His body 
lies in Salerno in a church dedicated in his 
SE As an Evangelist, his symbol is an angel’s 

ead. 


SAINT SIMON, APOSTLE — October 28. 


Saint Simon had to have some appendage 
to his name to distinguish him from Simon 
Peter. Sometimes he is Simon the Canaanite 
and sometimes Simon Zelotes, or the zealot. 
Saint Simon is one of the obscure, hidden 
group of Apostles, barely mentioned once or 
more, but shining forever with the glorious dis- 
tinction of ‘‘One of the Twelve.” After laboring 
in the East and Persia, jealousy of idolatrous 
priests led to his death which was either by 
crucifixion or by being sawn in two. Saint 
Peter’s, Rome, divides his relics with the 


Cathedral of Toulouse. His emblem is a saw. 


SAINT JUDE, or THADDEUS, APOSTLE 
— October 28. 


Yes: we all do feel a little put out that the 
names of the Apostles are not more distinct 
or peculiar to them. If their story were a con- 
cocted one they would be. Saint Jude has a 
popular title, ‘‘Patron of hopeless cases.” The 
similarity of his name and that of Judas ob- 
scures this saint. In his epistle, full of striking 
words and pictures, he begins: “‘Jude, the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ and brother of James” (i.e. 
the Less). He preached in Palestine and Meso- 
potamia and later joined Simon in Persia and 
was there martyred with him and their names 
are still joined in one feast for both. 


SAINT LINUS, POPE — September 23. ° 


Saint Linus starts the line after Saint Peter, 
but of him little is known historically. He is 
said to have been a kind of coadjutor to Saint 
Peter and ruled the church after him until his 
own martyrdom. His body may have been 
interred by the side of Saint Peter. 


SAINT CLETUS, POPE — April 26. 


Saint Cletus was the third pope and a con- 
vert of Saint Peter. He ruled the church for 
several years, was martyred and buried near 
Saint Peter. 


SAINT CLEMENT, POPE — November 23. 


Saint Clement is an exceedingly interesting 
hero. Saint Paul apparently mentions him as 
his ‘‘fellow-laborer” in the Philippians, iv. 3. 
Legend says he was banished to the Crimea and 
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after faithful labors put to death by drowning, 
tied to an iron anchor. Discovered in the ninth 
century along with an anchor, his relics were 
placed in Saint Clement’s Basilica, Rome. 
Clement’s epistle to the seditious Corinthians, 
written while Saint John was alive, is still ex- 
tant. An anchor is his symbol. 


SAINT SIXTUS II, POPE — August 6. 


Deacon under Saint Stephen, he succeeded 
him on the papal seat and according to tradi- 
tion was arrested while preaching after mass 
and quickly condemned. He was executed, in 
258, where he had celebrated the Holy Sacri- 
fice. A church dedicated to him stands on the 
Appian Way, at the spot where took place the 
famous interview between him and Saint Law- 
rence. He was buried in the Catacomb of Saint 
Callixtus. 


SAINT CORNELIUS, POPE — September 16. 


This pope’s reign saw an unholy innovation 
in the attempt of an anti-pope, Novatian, a 
heretic, to declare himself ruler of the Church. 
During a lull caused by the Emperor Valen’s 
absence, Cornelius had been elected and 
during another persecution by Gallus he was 
sent into exile and died a martyr in Civita 
Vecchia in 253. 


SAINT CYPRIAN, BISHOP — September 16. 


A wonderful story of divine grace and victory 
is the life of Saint Cyprian, bishop and martyr 
of Carthage. A rich, successful, eloquent lawyer 
and philosopher, full of every ambition and 
passion, he met the priest Cecilius whose dis- 
cussions gradually awoke him to the truth and 
beauty of the true religion. After his baptism, 
he was a new man. He sold his estates, studied 
the scriptures, and lived such a penitential life 
that he was raised to the priesthood and soon 
after, despite his struggles, to the bishopric of 
Carthage. He was seized and beheaded in 258. 
His writings are still highly treasured and well 
worthy they are of his high reputation as an 
orator and a saint. He erred on baptism con- 
ferred by heretics, but died in union with Rome, 
as his name in the canon of the mass testifies. 
Palm and book are his symbols. 


SAINT LAWRENCE — August 10. 


Saint Lawrence died in 258. Few of the 
earlier saints are better known than this holy 
deacon. Famous for his devotion and zeal and 
not without humor, as his display of ‘“‘the treas- 
ures of the Church” and his remark while being 
roasted on the gridiron testify, he has been re- 
membered and reverenced by millions in all 
ages. “‘As Jerusalem is made glorious by Stephen 
so Rome is made illustrious by Lawrence.”? — 
Saint Leo the Great. His symbol, the gridiron, 
is well known. 


SAINT CHRYSOGONUS — November 24. 


He is one of the saints of whom history makes 
little direct mention, yet he is so certified to by 
monuments of no little dignity and magnitude 
that he has to be accepted. Under Diocletian, 
to whom the Church owes many martyrs, he 
was martyred at Aqua Via. He, like Saint 
Anastasia, was a non-Roman saint. A strong 
similarity exists between parts of his legend and 
that of Saint Anastasia. His name is now en- 
shrined in the canon and a church stands to 
his honor in Rome and gives title to a cardinal. 


SAINTS JOHN AND PAUL — june 26. 


These saints may have been officers in the 
household of Constantia, daughter of Constan- 
tine the Great, who were martyred under 
Julian the Apostate, 361-363, but if this is true, 
the presence of their relics at Rome would be 
hard to explain, as under Julian there were no 
martyrdoms in the West or at Rome. Could one 
claim an exception? When entered in the canon, 
they were regarded as Roman martyrs. One of 


the greatest thrills for a visitor in Rome is to 
visit the Church and house of Saints John and 
Paul. He will never forget it. 


SAINTS COSMAS AND DAMIAN — Sep- 
tember 27. 


There are very beautiful legends about these 
picturesque saints, their existence and martyr- 
dom are secure in history. An attempt to make 
them a merely Christian replica of the Dioscuri 
or Castor and Pollux has been given up. They 
were Arabians and twins and practiced medi- 
cine without fees in Cicilia, where they ac- 
quired popular acclaim by reason of their skill 
and charity and were also the means of many 
conversions. Questioned by the pagan pro- 
consul, they were tormented in various ways 
and finally beheaded, September 27, 287 or 303. 
Their church in Rome was built by Pope Felix 
IV, around 530, and their names, about the 
same time, were probably inserted in the canon 
of the mass. They carry ointment boxes and 
wear buffed caps and red robes. 


SAINT JOHN BAPTIST — June 24 and August 
29. 

What a figure! We stand almost aghast be- 
fore it. His position is unique, his office a marvel 
of dignity and importance. He dwarfs by his 
call all the great ones of Israel on account of 
his mission — his closing of the old line of 
prophets and heroes—and the wondrous 
words of Christ proclaiming him the greatest 
of those born of women. His gaunt figure stands 
on the divide between the Old and New, so 
majestic that we gaze at it in awe and silence. 
Alone and wrapped in dignity like Moses, he 
sees the promised land but is not to set foot in it. 
His disappearance from the scene is swift and 
tragic and yet the last words from his stern lips 
are gentle and almost incongruous in their 
mildness: ‘“‘Behold the Lamb of God Who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Mary rising from the Old appears like the 
coming dawn in the New. John belongs to the 
Old but faces the New. He has a right, sui 
generis, to a place in the canon. John burning 
like a torch goes out closing the Old and il- 
luminating the New on its way. His symbols 
are his own, the camel’s skin and the rough 
cross. Not only his death but his birth are feast 
days. The upper part of his head is preserved 
in Saint Sylvester’s Church in Rome. 


SAINT STEPHEN — December 26. 


Saint Stephen, martyr, stands in a class by 
himself, the proto-martyr, a title that might, 
one would think, belong to Saint John the 
Baptist, but Stephen “witnessed” for Christ 
and John for the decalogue or, you may prefer, 
for the sanctity of marriage, a future touch- 
stone of the Christianity of a nation. The Acts 
of the Apostles tell us about Stephen and his 
beautiful death. The same year as our Lord, 
Stephen ascended into Heaven on December 
26, while Saul, a youth, looked on. His body 
lies in the tomb of Saint Lawrence. He is 
greatly honored in Rome. Stones on or around 
iim indicate the manner of his death. 


SAINT MATTHIAS, APOSTLE — February 
24. 

Saint Matthias the Apostle makes but one 
pe i Sedan on the New Testament stage. One 
of the seventy-two disciples who was with our 
Lord from the beginning, he was chosen to fill 
the place of Judas. Tradition presents him 
preaching in Asia Minor toward the north and 
receiving the crown in Colchis. Part of his relics 
are at Triers and part at Saint Mary Major in 
Rome. His symbol is a lance or an axe. 


SAINT BARNABAS — June 11. 


Saint Barnabas, often called “Apostle,” and 
more by right than by mere courtesy or good 
will, because he was set apart by the Holy 


Ghost Himself along with Saint Paul, for whom 
he had as it were stood sponsor. The after- 
relations between Saint Paul and Saint Barna- 
bas are very interesting, quite human in parts, 
and altogether instructive, Scripture containing 
the story. Cyprus, his birthplace, is said to have 
been the scene of his death. At Salamis, where 
later — about the end of the fifth century — 
his body was discovered, there was with it a 
copy of Saint Matthew’s Gospel in Barnabas 
handwriting. This saint is the Apostle of Milan, 
as he is thought to have preached there. He is 
often shown with Saint Paul and on his chest 
a gospel. : 

If the John in this list is the Baptist, and we 
can scarcely doubt it, Saint Barnabas, and 
Saint Matthias, justify the plural ‘Thy holy 
Apostles,” in the prayer, Nobis quoque. 


SAINT IGNATIUS — February 1. 


Saint Ignatius shines out for students with a 
peculiar luster. No one forgets some of the pas- 
sages in his famous writings. Martyred in Rome 
and buried at Antioch, his name got in the 
canon rather late. His name is associated with 
Saint John the Evangelist and Saint Polycarp. 
He longed to meet the beasts in the arena that 


they might, in his own words, “grind him, the ~ 


wheat of God, in their teeth, that he may be 
found the pure bread of Christ.” He suffered 
martyrdom in the early years of the second 
century. Lions accompany him. 


SAINT ALEXANDER, POPE — May 3. 


This Saint Alexander, we may say, has still 
to fight for a place in the canon as there are 
several of the name, and one other especially, 
who is a sharp contender for the place. The 
chief objection is that he is a pope! He is out of 


order in this list, as it ‘‘is strictly hierarchical — 


in character.” If not the pope, he is the martyr 
Saint Alexander of the Via Salaria about 
whom history is rather silent, though popular 
accounts name him pope. 


SAINTS MARCELLINUS AND PETER — 
June 2. 


Saint Marcellinus was a priest and Saint 
Peter was an exorcist and both were 
under Diocletian. Their names are attached to 
a church that still stands near the Lateran 
Basilica, but their tomb lies empty on the Via 
Lavicana near the Mausoleum of Saint Helen, 
empty because their remains were removed by 
Gregory Iv beyond the Alps to gratify the re- 
quest of German rulers in 827. Pope Damasus 
tells us that he heard the story of the martyrdom 
of these two heroes from their executioner him- 
self. They were led out into a thicket and, being 


told of their fate, they cheerfully cleared the ‘ 


ground for their own grave. Though hidden at 
a tyrant’s command, their lowly tomb was soon 


discovered and they received honorable burial 


and now their names are enshrined in the canon 
of the mass. Painted in priestly robes with 
palms and always together. : 


SAINTS PERPETUA AND FELICITAS — 
March 7. 


Saint Perpetua, a noble lady, was in prison 
at Carthage and with her was her baby. Saint 
Felicitas, a slave, was also there. The latter was 
pregnant and feared she might not be martyred 
as a law forbade execution in such cases. She 
prayed earnestly and when the child came, she 
allowed it to be taken away rather than deny 
Christ and forfeit her crown. Saint Felicitas 
had to withstand the entreaties of her aged 
father that she apostatize and live with him. 
In the arena they were mangled by a mad- 
dened cow, but finally died by the sword. Their 
bodies were in Carthage in the fifth century 
and in 1930 their memory was vividly recalled 
during the International Eucharistic Congress 


held in Carthage, which honored the fifteenth _ 
centenary of Saint Augustine, who wrote of. 
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a) these “two women who amidst fierce beasts and 
') gladiators’ swords vanquished the devil and all 


a his fury.”’ It must be added that some think the 


Saint Felicity in the Mass was another saint of 


‘1 Rome, whose feast was celebrated there before 


the name of Saint Perpetua was added to the 
canon. Saint Felicitas is sometimes shown with 
“seven sons and a widow’s' hood and Saint 
_ Perpetua with a cow. 


| SAINT AGATHA, VIRGIN — February 5. 


Married women, noble and slave, and now 
4} comes Saint Agatha, a virgin, martyred under 
_ Decius at Catania, Sicily, the land of her 
@ birth. Rich and beautiful and sought after by 
4] the Consul Quintianus, she refused to give up 
either her virtue or her faith. Cruelly tor- 
“mented by the rack and iron hooks and torches, 
even her breasts being cut off — she upbraided 


} the tyrant for this last outrage — she still re- 


} mained steadfast. Removed to prison, accord- 


| ing to legend on account of a sedition excited 
by an earthquake occurring during her torture, 


_ she prayed to God to take her in His mercy to 
_ Himself and He did. She is invoked as a patron- 
_ ess against fire and lightning. A church was 
' built in her honor at Rome and later, Pope 


) Gregory, who was a client of hers, dedicated 


§ another in her name. 


SAINT LUCY, VIRGIN — December 13. 


__ Saint Lucy was also a native of Sicily, born 
_ in Syracuse, and was martyred there under the 
persecution of Diocletian, where an inscription 
_ was found in a cemetery that speaks of “‘the 
_ feast of my Lady Lucy.” Like Saint Agatha, 
__ whom she honored, she had to withstand the 
attentions of a suitor, and undergo torments by 
fire. Her purity was preserved by her body be- 
_ coming immovable so that the guards could not 
_ convey her to an evil house. Her office has a 
_ charming story of her vision of Saint Agatha, 
when once she and her sick mother prayed at 
the saint’s tomb for a return of health. Saint 
Gregory the Great placed both these fair flow- 
ers of Sicily in the canon of the mass and a 
church was erected in her honor at Rome, of 
_ which mention was made in the days of Hono- 
rius. Eyes on a platter, or poinard in neck are 
her emblems. 


SAINT AGNES, VIRGIN — January er. 


Saint Agnes, one of the widest known and 
popular of the saints, exerts a strong fascination 
on all who read her story. A combination of 
_ youthful vigor, virginal beauty, elevating cour- 
age, details of her trial, charming and breath- 
_ holding by turn, win all hearts and fix her in- 
_ delibly in memory. Add to these her attractive 
symbol, the snow white lamb, which is joined 
forever with the pallium of archbishops, and 


' she stands out among the holy names of the 


past with a peculiar prominence that time ap- 
parently will not dim. From the latter half of 


P the fourth century, in the course of which she 
__ died either by fire or the sword, a pope, Dama- 


sus, a father of the Church, Ambrose, and a 
poet, Prudentius, wrote or sang her praises, her 
name has remained known and revered, and 
in Rome, churches were raised in her honor, 
notably a lovely one in the Via Nomentana, 


a where stood her home, and well known is her 


magnificent church in the Piazza Novona 
where she suffered. 


SAINT CECILIA, VIRGIN — November 22. 


_ Saint Cecilia was a virgin and martyr. A 
rival to Saint Agnes, if not for popularity at 
least for widespread recognition, is Cecilia, the 
patroness of sacred music, who is recognized 
by an organ, her usual symbol. The legends 
connected with the saint narrate, with consid- 
erable detail, the dramatic incidents of her 
wedding, the conversion of her betrothed and 
his brother, the appearance of her angel, the 
manner of her death, and these, along with the 
discovery of her tomb, near the crypt of the 
popes, and her exquisite statue in the sleep of 
death make her story one of exceptional beauty 
and interest. The date of her martyrdom is 
uncertain, though it is usually placed before the 
middle of the third century during the time 
of Pope Urban, though it was not till the middle 
of the fifth century that her cult became 
prominent. 


SAINT ANASTASIA — December 25. 


Saint Anastasia is a saint whose name always 
strikes the new priest or new user of the missal 
as one almost out of place, because it appears 
so unexpectedly during the second Mass of 
Christmas Day, the day on which she was prob- 
ably martyred. Anastasia was seized at Sir- 
mium and died at the stake. Devotion to Saint 
Anastasia spread in Rome in the sixth century 
and her name was inserted in the canon. She 
was, according to legend, a widow and accord- 
ing to some documents her title to her place in 
the canon was not flawless, in spite of a church 
in her honor dating from the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century. Her presence 
in the canon is very welcome as giving a repre- 
sentative of every class. Saint Chrysogonus, 
given above, was her tutor. 


ABEL 


Right in the middle of the canon, after the 
consecration of the elements, the priest extends 
his hands over the sacred species and mentions 
three great names from the Old Testament. 
First comes from the very dawn of human. his- 
tory, the historic figure of ‘“Thy just servant 
Abel,” a tragic figure indeed, styled by Our 
Lord, ‘“‘Abel the Just”: a touching figure of 
Christ Himself. Emblem — a Shepherd’s staff. 
Abel is one of the saints invoked to help the 
dying. 

ABRAHAM 


After Abel comes “‘Our patriarch Abraham,” 
an ancient name which begins and illumines 
by itself a history of a nation whose dramatic 
story is not and will not be finished till near the 
crack of doom. Depicted with a ram. 


MELCHISEDECH 


Last of the striking trinity, ““Thy high priest 
Melchisedech,”? a name sanctified by its asso- 
ciation with our Redeemer and forever inter- 
mingled with the generation of priests who are 
to be priests of his order till the end of time. 
Melchisedech, a symbol of Our Lord in more 
ways than commonly enumerated, even in his 
obscurity, like the Second Person hidden so 
long in the Divinity, without mother in eter- 
nity, without father in time. He holds a chalice 
and bread. 


More Observations . . . European and Otherwise 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


T IS usually dangerous to shoulder 
é the duties of an observer or a critic 
because one’s opinions may run counter 


to accepted notions and then the critic 
can be accused of possessing an over- 
developed ego and be a corresponding 


annoyance for his fellowmen. When I 
ended my last Observations . . . in the 
July issue of Lrrurcica Arts by stating 
that I would attempt further comments 
on the many new churches in the Paris 
area known generally as the “‘chantiers 
du Cardinal,” I was aware that the task 
would not be easy and since then I 
have wondered how I could escape the 
necessity of fulfilling my promise. During 
the past two months I have looked over 
my Collection of photographs of a num- 
ber of these churches and have read 
many issues of that magazine, Le Christ 
dans la banlieue, through which the 
director of these chantiers, Monseigneur 
Touze, vicar-general of the Archdiocese 
of Paris, has kept everyone informed of 
the progress of the work. Then I read 
certain criticisms that have appeared in 
recent issues of L’ Art Sacré, the publica- 
tion of the Dominican Fathers in Paris. 
Finally I received the April, 1939, issue 
of Echanges et Recherches, published at 
Lille, which contained an enlightening 
article by the famous French sculptor, 
Henri Charlier, in which he takes up the 
substance of the criticisms of both Pére 
Couturier and Pére Récamey, editors 
of L’Art Sacré. In his article Charlier 
furnishes me with an answer to my 
quandary concerning the major fault 
which underlies the design and construc- 
tion of the majority of the new churches 
in the Paris area. Charlier agrees with 
Pére Récamey that the mot dordre, as 
reported to have been given to archi- 
tects: ‘Do not design in any ancient 
style, nor in a modern style. Bridge the 
gap between the old and the new,” 
indicated a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the problem involved. When, 
in addition to this lack of understanding, 
we also have the absence of a codrdi- 
nator who could see the problem as a 
whole instead of as a lot of little un- 
related pieces, the result is such as can 
be seen in most of the hundred odd new 
Paris churches. 

One of the basic ideas of the Cardinal 
of Paris in beginning this gigantic enter- 
prise was to give work to as many 


’ artists and workmen as possible. No one 


will question the wisdom of such a 
decision, but one can regret the absence 
of a directive force which could have 
effected a balance in the placing and 
general design of many of the paintings, 
statues, etc., which we find in these 
churches, to say nothing of some balance 
in the design of the buildings them- 
selves. But more striking to me was the 
almost complete disregard for the rubri- 
cal prescriptions which we are beginning 
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more or less to observe in this country. 
The altars and general disposition of the 
sanctuaries were obviously left to the 
imaginative ingeniousness of the indi- 
vidual designers, and as a result we 
have the box tabernacle and all the 
other accompanying useless elements. 
I did not find a single choir located near 
the sanctuary; evidently the reign of the 
song bird in Paris churches is not yet 
over. 

Having agreed with his Dominican 
confréres concerning the style of these 
Paris churches, Charlier strongly dis- 
agrees with their solution of the prob- 
lem. Pére Récamey identifies what he 
calls the authentic modern spirit in 
terms of reinforced concrete, and Char- 
lier very properly does not agree. 
Charlier further points out that the 
proponents of concrete admit that, in 
certain instances, the use of concrete was 
made impossible because of cost and 
that therefore use was made of brick or 
stone. He also points out that a material 
which was found suitable by the great 
architects of the past surely cannot be 
below the inventive genius of the 
architects of our day. After all the Par- 
thenon is of stone, and so is the cathedral 
of Notre Dame of Paris; the Assyrians 
used brick and the cathedral at Albi, 
France, is also of brick; Dom Bellot has 
also used bricks in the construction of 
his abbeys and churches, and surely all 
these buildings represent great diversity 
in style. It is obviously false to assume 
that style depends on the use of a 
definite material. The fact of the matter 
is that style is a matter of the spirit and 
that its development comes from the 
spirit quite independently of the mate- 
rials used. 

If we admit that style comes from the 
spirit, we will find that, paradoxically 
enough, it is the true modernist who is 
the true traditionalist. He does not dis- 
regard tradition; he merely strives to 
add another link in the glorious chain 
of tradition. That is something quite 
different from the attempt — doomed to 
failure — to effect a sort of Darwinian 
link between the past and the present. 


PERHAPS the most pleasant experi- 
ences I had in Europe were in several 
Benedictine abbeys in Belgium, France, 
Holland, and England. At Mont-César, 
Louvain, the temporary chapel (it is to 
be refectory later on) is really ideal even 
now, and could remain as the chapel 
for many years. While there at Mass I 
could not help noticing how a service 
conducted with simplicity and dignity 
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by ministers in decent vestments and 
accompanied by the chant leads one to 
forget all about the “architecture” or 
style of the place. While following the 
mass and watching the dignified move- 
ments of the sacred ministers, clad in 
their magnificently simple and full vest- 
ments — without a trace of lace —I 
realized forcibly how unimportant is 
“ecclesiastical atmosphere,” largely based 
on the stage scenery of the past. Sim- 
plicity and dignity are the keynote in the 
abbeys. Why can it not be so in parish 
churches? 

There are degrees of simplicity, of 
course; the large abbey church at 
Maredsous and the somewhat smaller 
abbey church at Saint André, near 
Bruges, are more impressive than the 
smaller quarters at Mont-César or at 
Oosterhout, Holland (illustrated in the 
third quarter 1935 issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts). The abbey church at Quarr, on 
the Isle of Wight, is an excellent example 
of the work in brick of Dom Bellot. I am 
inclined to agree with Charlier when he 
suggested that a man of Dom Bellot’s 
calibre would have been the ideal 


. directive force for the chantiers du Cardinal 


of Paris. 

It was at Solesmes that the splendor 
of the liturgy struck me with full force; 
it was a splendor of everyday worship 
and not merely a show for special occa- 
sions. I arrived at Solesmes late one 
evening and the next morning, at four 
o’clock, I was in the church and re- 
mained there until the conventual mass. 
The result of such an experience is to 
make one impatient with those who 
think up so many objections and excuses 
in this matter of liturgical reform. Per- 
haps the simplest answer is to point out 
that any job worth doing is worth doing 
well, and this is surely true of ecclesiasti- 
cal work or any service performed in a 
church. 

While in France, Belgium, Holland, 
and England I met many craftsmen 
doing excellent work and it occurred to 
me that we have in the United States 
many craftsmen and artists whose work 
can compare favorably in quality with 
what is done abroad. One is more likely 
to meet these craftsmen in Europe and 
be impressed by their number, but that 
is somewhat a matter of geography. It 
is possible to visit a great number of 
cities in Europe in a short time; here it 
is another matter. It would be easy for 
me to list the names of thirty or so 
artists with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted and whose work I know from 
experience, but as I might well in the 


process omit the names of others who ~ 


would resent their exclusion on the 


grounds of partisanship, I believe it . 


more prudent at this time to limit my 
enthusiasm to a statement of fact; that 
is, there are good artists and craftsmen 


in the United States who stand ready to — 


work for the Church, but they are now 
more or less unknown and need en- 
couragement. In forthcoming issues of 
LirurGIcAL Arts, after a careful check, 
it may be possible to list these artists, 
with their addresses and the nature of 
their work. 

It is not sufficient for us to bemoan 
the existence of bad work and shoddy 
craftsmanship; the remedy lies in the 
codperation of all who can do some- 
thing positive. The potential clerical 
client and his architect can furnish the 
opportunities; the artists can do the 
rest. 

However, there is one thing that 
many American artists must realize 
sooner or later and that is the necessity 
for them, upon occasion, to submerge 
their individualism and to think of the 
purpose of the thing to be made rather 
than attempt to make a thing to fit their 
own particular notions. I am minded to 
say this because of my meeting with two 
young monks at Solesmes, Dom LeCord 
and Dom Delaborde, both of them as 
modern as tomorrow morning’s news- 
paper. Dom LeCord’s designs for sacred 
vessels are a joy to the eye and their 
execution in the shops of one of the best 
of Paris craftsmen, Puiforgat, is first 
class.) Dom LeCord is certainly not 
hampered by the necessities of ec- 
clesiastical design and his creations are 
the result of a free interpretation of the 


very definite functions of these sacred 


vessels. Dom Delaborde specializes in 


the design and making of vestments; — 


his attitude is refreshing. His designs are 


fresh and virile and their effectiveness 


is due, in great measure, to clever juxta- 
position of colors. Both these young 
monks see nothing wonderful in their 


work; they feel that they are making the 


things that are needed and making them 
well with due regard for their use and 
destination. That’s all! 

And while I have the opportunity 
and the “urge,” let me sound a note of 
caution to publishers of certain Catholic 
magazines, newspapers, guides, and di- 
rectories. It concerns advertising. I will 
not be divulging any secrets if I point 
out that many publishers are only too 
often ready to accept advertising from 
firms whose performance and product 


call for censure. I know only too well — 


. 
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what advertising revenue means to a 
Catholic publisher, but much of the bad 
and potentially too costly (because bad) 
work done in and for our churches, can 
be traced to firms whose advertising is 
cheerfully accepted. What a_ short- 
‘sighted policy and what hypocrisy! The 


Church is the mother of the arts, but 


the antics of some of her children must 


THE SAINTS OF THE CANON OF 


_ make her weep. 


Recent Publications 


THE MASS. By V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 


Citta Del Vaticano, Roma, Via Napoleone 
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The Reverend V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., 


_ selected the saints of the canon of the 
mass as the subject of his doctoral 
_ thesis, and I am glad he did so and that 
he handled it so fully. Since I had to 
_ brush up on these saints and their unique 


_ position in our liturgy, it was a great 


_ help and boon to have at hand a work 
so reliable and up-to-date. That it was 
accurate and abreast of the latest re- 


searches is confirmed by two reviewers, 


Dom K. Mohlberg, O.S.B., professor of 


liturgy at Rome, and the Abbé Michel 
_ Andrieu, professor of liturgy at Strasburg. 


It is conceded that both these were on 


friendly terms with the candidate, but 


their judgments will stand the scrutiny 


of more impartial critics as to the sub- 


stantial excellence of his work: and 
neither of them adopts all his verdicts 
_ on disputed points. 


The specific object of his work was to 
determine as nearly as possible the time 


when the names of these saints were 


- inserted in the canon. To accomplish 


this object, he sought first to discover 


when the practice began of inserting 


_ their names in the canon and, second, to 


_ study the history of their cult at Rome, 


because no saint was placed in the 
~ Roman Canon except his cult there had 
_ been fairly well developed. 


Quite a few writers within the last 


_ fifty years have published researches on 


the lives and cult of these saints and the 


probable date of the lists themselves. 


- All these, along with numerous articles 


in professional journals, Father Kennedy 


‘has examined with care and he has 
utilized their researches and observa- 


tions to arrive at candid conclusions. If 


some hesitate to accept all his conclu- 


sions, no one will be surprised who has 
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studied these things, because for some 


problems presented, diverse solutions 
have been given and vigorously de- 
fended. 

At first, as one can readily imagine, 
the Eucharistic Canon, as in the New 
Testament, was followed without any 
break, and of course when the Apostles 
began to say mass, perhaps on the day 
of Pentecost, there were no recognized 
saints. Gradually prayers of intercession 
for the church, for the faithful, for the 
dead, etc., were introduced. These were 
later abbreviated or removed, but the 
names of heavenly intercessors were 
retained or added at various times and 
in various churches. Hence the problem. 

The canon prevalent in the West is 
found with variations in many sacra- 
mentaries, as they are called, which 
contain the ritual of the sacraments, the 
rites for mass, dedication of churches 
and other ceremonies. The earliest and 
only full description of the mass dates 
from Saint Justin’s (167) Apology to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius (161). Inci- 
dental notes appear in several church 
writers up till the end of the fourth 
century when information is more plen- 
tiful. Pope Gelasius (496), a lover and 
reformer of liturgy, made changes and 
Gregory the Great (604) put it substan- 
tially in its present form. The manu- 
scripts containing the texts, which have 
as their basis the so-called Gregorian 
Canon, do not go back beyond the end 
of the seventh century. They are classi- 
fied according to the influences they 
manifest as Ambrosian, Gregorian, and 
Franco-Irish. 

The author gives his numerous au- 
thorities in admirable order, a very 
useful aid to students, and weighs their 
arguments without prejudice. Father 
Kennedy has enriched his work by 
interesting information about various 
sacramentaries and other sources and 
thus renders his book satisfying and 
readable. 

If this work does not settle all the 
questions about some of the saints it 
certainly clarifies and simplifies the 
history and problems of the canon as 
far as the saints listed therein are con- 
cerned. Dr. Francis A. Mullin of the 
Catholic University considers it a fine 
scholarly account with an impartial 
array of the best authorities. The 
Theologische Revue of Miinster in W. 
styles it a worth-while addition to other 
critical studies and speaks of the model 
way the author has arranged his mate- 
rial, while the Revue des Sciences Religieuses 
of Strasburg praises the clarity, good 
sense and the justice of Father Kennedy’s 


method and judgments. The Pontifical 
Institute of Christian Archaeology con- 
sented — no slight approval — to pub- 
lish his thesis as one of its own pro- 
ductions. 

From the fact that the latest Dic- 
tionnaire D’ Archéologie Chrétienne, not yet 
complete, gives over fifty double col- 
umned pages to Saints Perpetua and 
Felicitas, sufficient to form an ordinary 
book of over 150 pages, the reader can 
form an estimate of what research and 
reading an investigation of the subject 
can entail. 

Priests who wish to know the latest 
conclusions of critics on the saints in the 
mass can procure this work with full 
confidence that it will meet their expec- 
tations, and all those who rejoice in the 
study of liturgical questions in this 
country can thank Father Kennedy for 
an easily read work that will answer 
their questions as fully and as compe- 
tently as anyone can hope for at this 
date and stage of these investigations 
into a part of the story of the Mass, “‘the 
most beautiful thing this side of heaven.” 

E. P.G. 


THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN ACCORDING TO ROMAN 
USAGE. By the Reverend Michael de 
Angelis; C.R.M. Edited by Nicola A. 
Montani. New York & Philadelphia. Saint 
Gregory Guild. $.75. 


It was the late priest-philologist, Dr 
Kuhlman, of Dayton, Ohio, who, when 
addressing the Gregorian Summer School 
at Saint Xavier’s College, Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati, in August, 1915, 
made the following and comforting 


’ remark: ‘‘Inasmuch as it is the vowel 


sound of every syllable upon which we 
sing, there really should be no serious 
differences between us on this vexed 
question of Latin pronunciation, which, 
we are told, must be according to Ro- 
man usage.” He continued in similar 
vein and then, to the comfort and de- 
light of the “students”: ‘All vowel 
sounds are the same, the world over, 
though differently designated.” 

Of course absolute uniformity is 
greatly to be desired, but if in every 
country the national language would 
seem to enjoy startling differences of 
pronunciation, small wonder is it that, 
in the universal church, such complete 
uniformity is difficult of attainment. It 
was but recently that this reviewer was 
present at a convention where Grego- 
rian music was sung by a chorus of 
some three hundred voices, almost 
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equally divided between three na- 
tionalities, English, French, and Ger- 
man. All were using the Roman pro- 
nunciation, and the general effect was 
remarkable, although it was not 
impossible to detect the different 
groups. 

“Many a time and oft” have I appre- 
ciated the amusement of an Italian 
when listening to an English Choir 
essaying the Roman pronunciation. I 
repeat, so long as we all try to do our 
best in this matter, there must we leave 
tes 

There may be other dioceses where 
the ordinary has taken the trouble to 
“legislate” on such matters, but it will 
be convenient in this review, to mention 
but two, namely, Newark and Pitts- 
burgh, where the diocesan musical 
directors, Mr Montani and Father 
Rossini, have neglected nothing that 
might aid in the fulfilment of the cher- 
ished ambitions of Pius x. 

The author of this booklet has done 
a good job, in spite of the difficulties 
that present themselves, chief of which 
is, that there is no English equivalent to 
the Roman “‘O.” 

In conclusion, I trust no offence will 
be taken at my calling attention to cer- 
tain divisions of words into syllables, 
with the phonetics as found in the 
publication. Nor is it necessary to re- 
produce these phonetics; I shall content 
myself with the mere mention of certain 
words. The Kyriale divides sanctus as 
san-ctus; factus, fa-ctus; vobiscum, vo-bis- 
cum, rather than sanc-tus, fac-tus, and 
vobi-scum. Many such instances could 
be quoted, but these are sufficient for 
the purpose. But when it comes to such 
words as agnus, Israel, we are told to 
divide the syllables as we have ever 
been taught, namely, J-sra-el and a-gnus 
rather than Js-ra-el and ag-nus, as one 
so often hears. 

An eminent Italian priest-philologist 
taught me to soften the final s into a 
soft z, as is done, solely for the sake of 
euphony, in such English words as rose, 
nose, bees, seas, etc. while he taught me 
to think of eggshell when pronouncing 
the Latin word excelsis, at the same time 
explaining that, in the English lan- 
guage, the x is equalled by ggs and the ¢ 
(in this case) by ch, so that we here have 
a “bunch” of consonants, ggsch, be- 
tween the first two vowels. Insisting that 
there must be a compromise in this 
particular case, he suggested that (to 
use Dr de Angelis’ phonetics) we 
should say (sing) GLAW-ree-ah EEN 
ehg-SHALE-seez DEH-aw. 1s not this 


more euphonious than GLAW-ree-ah 
EEN eck-SHELL-sees DEH-aw? 

Further, is it not more euphonious 
to say (sing) eht-cheh rather than eh-tcheh 
for ecce? Many are the choirs that are 
taught to produce the vowel oo as per- 
fectly as is humanly possible, but fail to 
continue the cultivation of all the other 
vowels. True, 00 may well be considered 
the purest of all vowels, so that the old 
rule we were taught in our infancy, 
“Take care of the vowel and the tone 
will take care of itself,’’ remains as true 
as ever. But tone color, that is, a variety 
of vowels (for the different vowels are 
to the singer what the different colors 
are on the palette of the painter), is not 
so often met with. With this excellent 
publication, no choir could fail to sing 
with exquisite tone color, if all the 
directions are fully carried out. B. G. 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR. By Geof- 
Frey Webb. London. Burns Oates @ 
Washbourne. New York. Benziger Brothers. 
$1.50. 


There are a number of books avail- 
able to the architect who wishes to be 
informed about the proper disposition 
of the altar and all the appurtenances 
that are to be found in the sanctuary. 
Among them Geoffrey Webb’s little 
book holds an important place and its 
importance may be due, in part, to the 
fact that the author is an architect who 
has been concerned with these matters 
in the course of his own work and who 
realizes the difficulties encountered by 
his brother practitioners when endeavor- 
ing to meet the requirements laid down 
by Church authorities. 

In this second edition the author 
embodies a few changes that were sug- 
gested to him by the review of the first 
edition published in Blackfriars for 
March, 1934. The reviewer objected to 
Mr Webb’s statement on page 36 
concerning the decrees of the Congrega- 
tion of Sacred Rites, founded by Pope 
Sixtus v in 1587, to the effect that 
“these decrees deal with local abuses 
which have grown up at different times, 
and are therefore corrective rather than 
creative.” In this second edition Mr 
Webb meets the objection by revising 
the text to the following: “Unlike the 
rubrics of the liturgical books, they do 
not formulate principles, but deal with 
questions of their interpretation and 
practice.” This may be a small matter, 
but it indicates the care with which the 
author meets the objection of those who 
are apt to be purists in these questions. 
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Nearly all other alterations to the first 
edition are small additions. 

It is difficult to gauge the progress _ 
made in this country in the intelligent — 
observance of liturgical prescriptions. — 
There is some evidence to show that the ~ 
first edition of Mr Webb’s book has led 
many to give more attention to these 
matters, and it is hoped that this second 
edition will get the attention which it — 
deserves. The present reviewer expresses 
the hope that the book be made required _ 
reading for all architects and even 
potential clerical builders, so that both 
client and architect would have some 
common ground upon which to solve 
vexing questions the avoidance of which 
is apt to cause trouble later on. 

A reviewer in the Bombay Examiner 
for May 6, 1939, points out: “Errors of - 
taste in church furnishing and decora- 
tion are nearly always liturgical errors” 
at the same time.”’ Perhaps Mr Webb’s - 
own conclusion is the best general com- 
mentary of the whole question: “But a_ 
free, common heritage in the arts, par-— 
ticularly in the liturgical arts, cannot be 
forced by artificial effort. It comes fro: 
a free gift; it is promised in return for 
seeking first the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and it becomes common to a whole — 
civilization only when that civilization — 
has that same common aim. Beauty fre 
from self-conscious effort ceases to be 
the mark of liturgical art when its main. 
object becomes not the adornment o 
the liturgy, but the self-expression of the 
‘artist.” Such a doctrine creates an un- 
natural obstacle, preventing that reflec- _ 
tion of the divine glory which is other- — 
wise the inevitable accompaniment of | 
divine worship. In liturgical art this © 
beauty tends to reappear in proportion 
as the liturgy is placed first and as the 
authority of the liturgical laws is recog- 
nized and followed.” 

If the above statement should be 
accepted as the norm we would have 
little cause to bemoan indifference and 
mistaken “‘self-expression.’? Our task is 
clear — why not meet it honestly? 

‘ M. E. L. 
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THE SACRIFICE. By Paul Bussard. The 
Leaflet Missal. Saint Paul, Minnesota. $1.00. 

Three years ago Father Frederic C. 
Eckhoff translated from the German a 
study of Dr Pius Parsch called The 
Liturgy of the Mass. This was a scholarly 
analysis of the mass in its historical 
development. 

Father Paul Bussard does something 
along the same line, but for a wider 
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group of readers. His brochure, called 
The Sacrifice, is an addition to the 
iterature of the popular liturgical 
movement. 

The sacrifice of the mass has two main 
historical divisions: the mass of the 
catechumens and the mass of the faith- 
ful. Each division has its upward and 
downward rhythm. In the mass of the 
catechumens, the prayers at the foot of 
the altar, the kyrie, collect, and gloria 
prepare the assembled congregation for 
the reception of instruction; God in 
turn teaches the ways of His wisdom in 
the epistle, gospel, and sermon. In the 
mass of the faithful, man offers himself 
with Christ to God; that offering is 
called the offertory or the sacrifice- 
oblation. The trend of movement con- 
tinues upward toward God and breaks 
at the Pater noster, when the Sacred 
Bread is broken and partaken of in Holy 
Communion. God gives His Divine Son 
to men. 

_ This is the theme of the present bro- 
chure, but expanded and enlarged upon 
with simplicity of language and apt 
illustration. Several years ago, Father 

Bussard spoke of it in a series of lectures 
which were published later in a slight. 
pamphlet called If I Be Lifted Up. 

_ This little book, The Sacrifice, marks 
another stride towards a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the mass. 
The authors of too many devotional 
prayers for mass and meditations on 
the sacrifice of the mass look for sym- 
bolisms and similes that do not really 
exist. True, the mass is a continuation of 
‘Calvary. But why see in every action 
‘and prayer of the celebrant another 
historical phase of Christ’s passion and 
death? When the priest approaches the 
altar, you are supposed to imagine 
‘Christ entering the Garden of Geth- 
semane; or when the celebrant kissed 
‘the altar, that is supposed to call to 
‘mind the Judas kiss of betrayal. It is 
altogether too far-fetched to be taken 
seriously. 

At last we have a popular treatise for 
layfolk that will teach them what the 
Mass rite is and help them appreciate 
the Missal as a masterpiece of composi- 
‘tion and the best vehicle of human 
petition, thanks, and contrition. They 
“will learn to attend mass with knowledge 
and realization of its importance. And 
the faithful will want the sacrifice to be 
offered with due gravity and pace, so 
that they may grow both in the wisdom 
of God in the mass of the catechumens, 
and in grace through the participation 
in the sacrifice banquet. J. A. 
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ENGLISH STAINED GLASS AND 
GLASS-PAINTERS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Reverend 
Christopher Woodforde, M.A., F.S.A. New 
York. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


In the realm of stained glass, the 
fourteenth century is largely known as 
the period of transition from the glorious 
formalism of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to the painted realism of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and we 
are inclined to pass over it hurriedly. If 
we stop to examine its productions more 
closely, we find that it is deserving of our 
study, not only in relation to the earlier 
and the later periods, but for its in- 
herent merit. 

The Reverend Christopher Wood- 
forde makes this very clear in his schol- 
arly monograph—a record of the 
annual lecture on aspects of art under 
the Henriette Hertz Trust of the British 
Academy for 1939. Woodforde, an 
Honorary Fellow of the British Society 
of Master Glass Painters, is well equip- 
ped to discuss this subject, as his studies 
of English stained glass amply show. 
The results of his research are to be 
found in the Journals of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeological Society, the 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and 
Natural History, and in numerous 
articles appearing in the Journal of the 
British Society of Master Glass Painters. 

He places proper emphasis on the far- 
reaching effects of “silver stain’ — the 
golden color produced by firing a 
deposit of silver nitrate on glass. In fact 
many contend that the name of the 
craft, stained glass, is derived from its 
use. It is most regrettable that archae- 
ologists had to discover the use of silver 
stain in windows of the early fourteenth 
century — thereby shadowing the charm- 
ing legend related to Blessed James of 
Ulm who, unfortunately, flourished in 
the fifteenth century. 

Woodforde points out the growing 
insistence of stained glass in fourteenth 
century architecture. In earlier periods 
glass was designed to enhance the 
window openings, but gradually the 
stonework came to be planned largely 
as a frame to set off the glass painter’s 
conceits. In other words, stained glass 
became mistress rather than handmaid 
— or may we say, the cart was leading 
the horse? Here we have a significant 
state of affairs which led toward the 
misconceptions of the Renaissance. 

Although their glass was poor and its 
sources uncertain, the fourteenth cen- 
tury craftsman made the best of it by 
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painting patterns on the weak blues, 
designing elaborate canopies, and cover- 
ing light fields with lattice quarries en- 
riched with native floral forms more 
naturalistic than those of the last cen- 
tury, but somehow, not as convincing. 
Woodforde belongs to the practical 
school, and, with Professor G. G. Coul- 
ton, has an eye to the shrewd business 
instincts of mediaeval craftsmanship. 
The text is illustrated with examples of 
fourteenth century glass. Onbas: 


OUR FATHER: THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Ten original woodcuts by Hanna Dallos. 
Budapest. The Royal Hungarian University 
Press. New York. Transatlantic Arts. $3.00. 


In these days of reduced living space 
and simplicity in home decoration, 
woodcuts and etchings have gained a 
deserved reputation. This collection of 
woodcuts, each representing a portion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, should find favor 
with clerical and also lay readers of 
LirurcicAL Arts. One of these wood- 
cuts, reproduced as the frontispiece of 
this issue, will serve as an example of 
the style and execution of the young 
artist. The text is in Hungarian. 


CEREMONIAL CURIOSITIES AND 
QUEER SIGHTS IN FOREIGN 
CHURCHES. By Edward 7. G. Forse. 
New York and Milwaukee. Morehouse 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 


A sense of humor is essential to those 
who concern themselves with church 
building and ceremonial niceties, as it 
provides a corrective for those who may 
be inclined to stress the letter of the law. 
Of course certain of the amusing in- 
cidents related by the author are 
hardly calculated to instill a desire for 
the observance of liturgical laws, but 
they show how human nature and the 
impact of national traits can run 
counter to wise rules promulgated by 
the universal Church. 

The author is an Anglican clergyman 
who gathered his data in the course of 
long walking tours through many 
European countries. Anyone who has 
visited the places described by the 
author and who has traveled in some- 
what the same fashion will relish his 
comments, particularly those in the 
chapters entitled “On Tramping Abroad,” 
and “Encounters with the Police.” The 
reviewer recommends this book to those 
who may, some day, travel abroad; to 
those who must stay at home, and 
particularly to those who take them- 
selves and their work too seriously. 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CABINET WORK 


The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Complete 
Church Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 

Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 

in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 

Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 


and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Ornamental Art Metal Works, Inc., 747 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. Designers 
and Manufacturers. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Moynahan Bronze Company, 9071 
Alpine, Detroit, Michigan. Craftsmen in 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Metal 
Work, including Lighting Fixtures. Write 
for Designs and Estimates. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
ee 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, II. ; 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Designer and craftsman in precious — 


metals, jewels and enamels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston — 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman — 


in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 — 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Designers 
and Craftsmen. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’ ““Resto-Crete’’. ' 


Master Craftsman in — 
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ALTAR AND TRIPTYCH IN NOVITIATE CHAPEL OF 
DOMINICAN CONVENT, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. THE 
TRIPTYCH, REPRESENTING THE FIVE JOYFUL MYS- 
TERIES, WAS PAINTED BY CHARLTON FORTUNE. THE 
ALTAR AND APPURTENANCES WERE DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY THE MONTEREY GUILD 


